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GENERAL son | aq ota 4 elt —_ their theo- 
1. Baur, E. Psychosynthese. (Psychosynthesis.) "°* 80¢ 518 Own". si (Rome). 
Bern: Selbstverl., 1932. Pp. 149. M. 400—R. R. 6. Carmichael, L. Scientific psychology and the 


Willoughby (Clark). 

2. Bellows, R. M. The psycho-genetic relation- 
ship. Human Biol., 1922, 4, 280-285.—A critical en- 
deavor to relate the data of genetic peychology with 
those of behaviorism, especially for learning in the 
‘Yai type of human being.—O. W. Richards 

e). 

3. Beth, K. Chronik psychologischer Forschung 
und Arbeit. (Chronicle of psychological research 
and work.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1931, 4, 38-41. 
—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

4. Boring, E. G@. Max von Frey: 1852-1932. 
Amer. J, Psychol., 1932, 44, 584-586.—M. N. Crook 
(University of California at Los Angeles). 

5. Canella, M. F. Trasformismo e teratologia. 
Saggio di relativismo biologico. (Transformism and 
teratology. Essay on biological relativism.) Bo- 
logna: Zanichelli, 1932. Pp. 60.—The finalistiec in- 
terpretation of biological phenomena is irrational and 
contrary to the contradictory, absurd and disharmoniec 
facts which are constantly being discovered in studies 
of morphology, physiology and psychology, both ani- 
mal and human. The concept of normality of forms 
and functions is wholly relative to special conditions, 
tastes and habits; all animal forms and all human 
constitutions are normal if they have the possibility 
of exercising vital existential functions. If we accept 
the theory of transformism and recognize the rela- 
tivity of the concept of species, and admit the inheri- 
tance of variations, the concept of monstrosity has 
no longer any significance; anomalies and variations 
may be considered in the same way. Even more ab- 
surd is the idea that monstrosity lies in ugliness and 
strangeness of outward appearance, instead of in the 
real impossibility of preserving and reproducing life. 
We must also observe that abnormality has nothing 
to do with disease, that there are no normal limits of 
variation, that there are numerous examples of anom- 
alies immediately fixated in heredity, and that there 
is nothing absurd in considering anomalies as points 
of departure for new species. The genesis of mon- 
strosities repeats its causes in the physico-chemical 
constitution of the protoplasm and shows that liv- 
ing matter is not bound, in its development, to a de- 
termined form or Platonic prototype; the doctrine of 
preformation must, logi , yield to the objective 
statement that metabolic processes are all we 
know of the development and vital manifestations of 


organisms. In the last chapters, the writer presents 
the theories of the biologi Rabaud, and the natural- 
istie philosophers, J. B. and J. G. Saint- 





schools of psychology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 11, 
955-968.—The author reviews, bri ay, the contribu- 
tions of the various schools of psychology: existen- 
tial or structural; behaviorism; motor psychology 
systems; Gestalt; psychoanalysis; purposivism. He 
coneludes that while “systematic points of view 
differ, experimental psychologists understand each 
other,” and “it is the knowl of human nature 
and not the systems for organizing this knowledge 
that is important.” Quoting Boring, he agrees that 
the application of the experimental method to mind 
has been the outstanding event in the history of the 
study of the mind, and adds that the practical ex- 
imental attacks on problems in ology have 
done much to break down the divisions between the 
schools.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

7. Dodge, H. L. [Ed] Abstracts of theses. 
Univ. Okla, Bull., 1931, N. 8. No. 501. Pp. 106.— 
This bulletin presents abstracts of theses for higher 
degrees in the Graduate School of the University of 
Oklahoma for the year 1930, with an appendix giving 
titles of theses prior to 1930.—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 


homa). 

8. Driesch, H. Moderne Psychologie. (Modern 
psychology.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1931, 4, 20- 
25.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

9. Fernberger, 8. W. The accuracy of phase 
cycles in a commercial electric current. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 44, 582-583.—Accuracy of the cycle 
rate of the 60-cycle current supplied by the Phila- 
delphia Electrie Company was determined from the 
company’s graphic records. The largest deviation 
was found to be below the sensitivity of the Dunlap 
chronoscope.—M. N. Crook (University of California 


at Los Angeles). 

10. Greene, E. B. Two circle grid charte for 
measuring visual acuity and astigmatism. Amer. J. 
Ophth., 1932, 15, 716-721.—This paper deals with 
the evaluation of test charts under the following 
heads: (1) the variable factors in a test situation; 
(2) the specifications for an ideal series of test ob- 
jects; (3) the deseription of two id charts made to 


meet these ; and (4) summary.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (Pack) : 


chology. A manual and workbook for students. 
Ann Arbor: Edwards, 1932. Pp. 164. $2.75.—A 
manual of experiments and demonstrations for use 
in connection with an introductory course in general 
psychology, in problem form, and designed to inte- 
grate especially with Woodworth’s Psychology as a 








12-20 


text. Each problem is preceded by a few relevant 
paragraphs outlining the historical gee | or the 
rival theories suggested by the problem, an is 
provided for the systematic recording of and 
for comments and eonelusions. Most of the experi- 
ments are the usual exercises in experimental psy- 
chology. References are included at the end of each 
problem. A rather good complement of apparatus 
is presupposed.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 


12. Hassler, J. 0. [Ed.] List of publications of 
faculty members of the University of Oklahoma from 
1929 to 1931. Univ. Okla. Bull., 1931, N. 8. No. 498. 
Pp. 22.—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


13. Heun, E. Erkenntnislehre und Psychoanalyse. 
Grundlagen einer anthropologischen Erkenntnis- 
lehre. (Theory of knowledge and psychoanalysis. 
Foundations of an anthropological theory of knowl- 
edge.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1932, 5, 323-333.— 
This is one of a series of articles in which the writer 
attempts to show the relationship of Jaensch’s “ trans- 
eendental perspectivism” to problems of payehe- 
therapy. Heun finds that Jaensch’s studies of 
chological Struktur represent an extremely fruitful 
way of explaining in terms of natural science the 
various attitudes of men toward the world and also 
their various world-pictures. Jaensch’s doctrine of 
integration is the complement of the type of investi- 
gation carried on in th psychology. The writer 
accepts Miiller-Freienfels’ distinction of subjectify- 
ing and objectifying psychologies, and maintains that 
all theories having significance for psychotherapy be- 
long to the subjectifying trend, ie., emphasize the 
relatedness of mental phenomena to the self.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 


14. Kelley, T. L. Scientific method. New York: 
Maemillan, 1932. . ix+ 233. $1.50.—A series 
of nine lectures, entitled Interrelationship Between 
Method of Research and Field of Investigation, The 
Réle of Judgment in “ Objective Measurement,” 
What Purposes are Served by Scales of Mental Meas- 
urement?, The Objective Measurement of the Out- 
comes of the Social Studies, The Scientific versus the 
Philosophie Approach to the Novel Problem, A De- 
fense of Science in Education, The Conference Method 
of Finding the Truth, The Bearing of Recent Scien- 
tifie Development upon Problems of Education and 
Inheritance, and Mental Traits of Men of Science.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


15. King, 0. D. The psychology of consciousness. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. xv -+- 256. 
$3.75.—A presentation of the psychome of 
consciousness with a discussion of the nature of the 
“I.” “To summarize briefly, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and those of synaptic function in the con- 
duetion of the nerve-impulse point for 


ree, Oe t characteristics. It is 
at the synapses that the nature of each Unit Response 
is determined and here also, due to the attributes of 
the synapse, a more intense form of 


than elsewhere in the human organism. 


Bayes 
ce their 
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respective characteristics are identical, it would seem 
that the nature of psychonie energy corresponds to 
that of consciousness, and thus ‘that p = energy 
is consciousness.”——-W. S. Hunter ( 


mn Klages, L. eee ae (Goethe 
M. 3.60.—R. R. Willoughby + 


17. Lillie, RB. 8. The directive influence in living 
organisms. J. Phil., 1932, 29, 477-491.—Experimen- 
tal evidence seems to show that the behavior of single 
electrons is only partially controllable from outside, 
the inference being that behavior results in part from 
internal, unobservable factors which operate inde- 

— of immediate external conditions. Individual 
rs may therefore enter which are not subject to 
any nop oa rule, or, in the case of emergents, not sub- 
ject to an on | pre-existing rule. This would imply the 
absence of complete mechanical determinism even at 
the physical level. Events exhibit a conjunction of 
permanent, controllable conditions with spontaneous, 
individual, non-repetitive faetors. Directive influence 
appears in highly developed form in living organ- 
isms. By assuming directive action originating in 
the intra-atomic influence of “key-atoms” we can 
understand how it is transmitted and intensified. 
Loeal bio-electric circuits, such as are known to exist 
at the surfaces of protoplasmie membranes, could 
activate large areas, producing large-scale effects. 
Such a theory would suggest a modified form of the 
monad theory of Leibniz. The ultimate natural units 
would originative and directive influence 
manifested at intervals, and also the power of inter- 
action and inter-determinism. Physiological technique 
fails to touch the former, but t be supplemented 
in the ease of humans by a 'y controlled tech- 
nique of introspection, psychology lending aid to the 
biological seiences.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 


18. Lindworsky, J. Theoretical psychology. 
(Trans. by H. R. DeSilva.) St. Louis: Herder, 
1932. . vili+145. $1.25.—An attempt to de- 
velop a retical system of psychology. The book 
is divided into two sections: The Laws of Content and 
The Laws of Process. The author classifies the laws 
of content and process and the basic qualities of ex- 

rience. There is a criticism of the psychology of 

. E. Miiller and of the Gestalt group of psychol- 
ogies.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


19. Perrin, F. A. C. 
principles. (Rev. ed.) New York: Holt, 1932. Pp. 
xii + 336. $2.00.—The present book is a revision 
of Perrin and Klein’s i apy It differs from 
py pincing apalalies page 

in upon in 
ospect of behave, A Pounce (Clack), 

20. Petermann, B. The Gestalt theory and the 
problem of configuration. (Trans. by M. Fortes. 
New York: Hareourt, Brace, 1932. Pp. xi-- 
$4.50.—A translation of = gene ten] 
Kohlersche Gestalttheorie und das 
See III: 4691.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


: its methods and 
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21. Richards, A. Science, education and the mu- 
seum. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1930, 10, 7-12.—The 
larger function of the museum is to carry on a pro- 
gram of research and publication. Another impor- 
tant function is to promote a better understan lidienting 
of scientific results on the of the people as a 
whole. It is — that time will soon come 
when young people of Oklahoma may share in those 

opportunities which are now available to those of 
older states and of the more advanced countries of 
Europe.—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


22. Richards, I. A. Mencius on the mind. New 
York: Hareourt, Brace, 1932. $3.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

23. Rubin, E. Harald Hoffding: 1843-1931. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 583-584.—M. N. Crook 
(University of California at Los Angeles). 

24, Showalter, D. F. A variable-pattern paper 
maze. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 571—A maze is 
deseribed in which the path is indicated by a certain 
sequence of numbers in a large block of numbers. 
Various patterns can be laid out and mimeographed 
at small expense.—M. N. Crook (University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles). 

25. Valentine, W. L. A psychology laboratory 
manual. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. Pp. vi-+- 
282. $2.00.—Contains 49 experiments integrating 
the laboratory material with itself and with lecture 
material. The order of experiments follows both 
Doeckeray’s General Psychology and Valentine’s 
Readings in Experimental Psychology. Page refer- 
ences to standard texts appear at the end of each ex- 
periment.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


26. Van de Walle, E. A fundamental difference 
between the natural and social sciences. J. Phil., 
1932, 29, 542-550.—Every law of the social sciences 
is a proposition involving conditions of belief. This 
is never the case in the natural sciences. The dis- 
tinetion is universal and fundamental. The law of 
supply and demand, for example, assumes a general 
knowledge of the facts of supply. The principles of 
psychoanalysis assume ignorance on the part of the 
subject of the causes of his complex. Laws of civili- 
zation and decay are formulated from civilizations 
which were ignorant of such laws, and might not hold 
in a social order which is aware of them. Not only 
knowledge and p eg bee tog but also beliefs associated 
with hope and values, and ideals 
are among the conditions aon a law of the social sci- 
ences.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 


27. Vorwahl, H. Ein Vorliufer der Psychoana- 
lyse. (A forerunner of psychoanalysis.) Zentbl. f. 
Psychotherap., 1932, 5, 398-399.—An tion 
of the psy ological insight and clinical 
of Balzac.—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 

28. Wang, 8. Psychologische und soziologische 
Begriffsbildung bei Tonnies. (Psychological and so- 
ciological concept formation in Ténnies.) Jena: 


Neuenhahn, 1932. Pp. 37.—R. R. Willoughby 


29. Yura, T. Geisteswissenschaft und Willens- 
gesetz. Kritische Untersuchung der Methoden- 
lehre der Geisteswissenschaft in der Badischen, 
Marburger und Dilthey-Schule. (Mental science and 
the law of volition. A critical study of the methodol- 
ogy of mental science in the Marburg and 
Dilthey schools.) Berlin: Pan-Ve t, 
1931. Pp. viii+136. RM. 5.50.—In this essay, 
which attempts to deal with the subject matter and 
method of mental science, the author presents his own 
ideas in connection with a critical consideration of 
the methodo of mental science in the schools of 
Baden and urg and in the group following 
Dilthey. Yura’s doctrine culminates in the notion 
that the subject matter of mental science in general 
is the law of volition and that its method is “ skopol- 
ogy.” The “law of volition” is the law of the basic 
function which is considered fundamental to spirit- 
ual life in all its phases, theoretical, practical and 
esthetic. (According to Cohen, it is only through 
this synthesis of cultural consciousness that the unity 
of man is attained.) Only if we assume this law is 
the objectivity of subject-matter and method of 
mental science guaranteed ; then historical phenomena 
are seen and grasped with transcendental validity in 
their individual and yet monistic concreteness. “ Sko- 
pology” (a term proposed as a name for a new 
method for the mental or historical sciences) arises 
on the basis of this view. The author admits that he 
has advocated, almost unconsciously, a philosophical 
foundation of the Oriental view of history, a view in 
which is emphasized particularly the primacy of the 
spiritual as the foundation of all reality—T. Yura 
(Tokyo). 

[See also abstracts 40, 114, 298.] 
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30. Adie, W. J. Complete and incomplete forms 
of the benign disorder characterised by tonic pupils 
and absent tendon reflexes. Brit. J. Ophth., 1932, 
16, 449-461.—The disorder characterized by tonic 
pupils and absent tendon reflexes manifests itself in 
several clinical forms; these can be referred to con- 
veniently as complete and incomplete forms. The 
complete form is characterized by the presence of 
the tonic convergence reaction in a pupil apparently 
inactive to light and by absence or diminution of one 
or more of the tendon reflexes of the lower limbs. 
The incomplete forms present: (1) tonic pupils 
alone; (2) atypical phases of the tonic pupil alone ; 
(3) atypical of the tonic pupil with absent 
tendon reflexes; (4) absent tendon es alone. In 
the atypical reactions are absent or difficult 
to detect. Most of the cases encountered in o —_ 
mological and neurological practice of oph 
plegia interna, partial tidop interna colsteree, 
iridoplegia, and legia for which no 
cause can be found are probably examples of an in- 
complete form of this disorder. No known hereditary 
Se ee et eee ee part in its pro- 
duction. In particular it has no to 
It runs a benign course without the addition of 
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further symptoms and is compatible with long life.— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


31. Banerjee, M. N. Disparity in binaural acuity.. 


Indian J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 125-141.—The author 
presents the results of ing auditory acuity in 
nearly 20,000 college students during the years 1920- 
31 in Caleutta University. The watch method was 
used, and all known scientific safeguards to promote 
accuracy were observed. The conclusions are: (1) 
that the acuity of the left ear is generally greater 
than that of the right; (2) that the acuity efficiency 
of the ears seems to reach its maximum about the age 
of 11 or 12, and then to decline pre ively with 
advancing age, like the eye, and m earlier than 
the general bodily development fetes its maximum ; 
and (3) that there are two distinet types of auditory 
acuity in men, one with a shorter range and one with 
a larger range, just as in vision we have long sight 
and short sight, but with the difference that those 
with long hearing hear also within short ranges.—L. 
A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 

32. Birch-Hirschfeld, A. Ein neuer Weg zur 
Funktionspriifung des Auges. (A new method of 
testing vision.) Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. Pp. 11. 
M. 2.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

33. Dickson, T. E. An introduction to colour. 
New York: Pitman, 1932. Pp. 68. $1.25.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

34. Fernberger, 8. W., & Irwin, F. W. Time re- 
lations for the different categories of judgment in 
the absolute method in psychophysics. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 44, 505-525.—Reaction times of the 
three categories of judgment of lifted weights— 

“ light,” “ intermediate,” and “heavy ”—in the abso- 
lute method in psychophysies were investigated. 4 
observers were used, giving a total of 12,950 judg- 
ments. Contrary to the results claimed for the rela- 
tive method by other investigators, reaction times of 
the three categories in the present case show no sig- 
nificant differences. It was found that reaction times 
undergo a marked decrease with practice. Reaction 
times, limens, indices of precision, intervals of un- 
certainty and points of symmetry are presented in 
tabular form.—M. N. Crook (University of California 
at Los Angeles). 

35. Hamilton, W. F., & Freeman, E. The tri- 
chromatic functions of the average eye. Science, 
1932, 75, 292-294.—-Using 18 subjects, the authors 
find that certain of their observations are inconsistent 
with classical color theory. The first aim of po > 
vestigation was to determine the sensitivity of 
ee ee a ee M On the 
basis of data from only four subj Kénig has de- 


tribution curve. With our 68 subj we find 


no 
such bimodal segregation, but simply a normal dis- 
tribution with a distinct massing po median.” 
Second, the investigation aimed ‘cimed © to Getenuins whens 
the loss of saturation of mixtures begins, 
oceurs, and particularly to establish the precise con- 





ditions under which it oceurs.” The loss of chroma 
oot ee ee only a very restricted 


region of the spectrum. difference in results is 
said to be due to the use Vp aapebr eres of 
dark edaptation, whieh “ itted scotopic ne gg ne 


which cause a desaturation of the field containing 
the shortest wave lengths.” Thies desaturation may 
also be a result of the use of a poor chroma. The 
authors believe that the extension of the blue curve 
forthe decaturat ——_ the spectrum to account 
or turation yellow region is “ merely 

which has derived its foree from tradi- 
tion, and that under critical examination it becomes 
unwarranted.”—N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

36. Klemm, 0. Wahrnehmungsanalyse. (Analy- 
sis of perceptions.) Abderhaldens Handb. d. biol. 
Arbeitsmethoden, 1925, Abt. VI, B I, 1-106.—This 
review of psychological methods for the study of 
sensations is divided into four parts. The first part 
(13 pages) deals briefly with modern problems of 

tion and a classification of methods, the see- 
ond pages) describes methods of analyzing quan- 
titative differences in a the third (34 pages) 
describes methods of qualitative analysis, such as 
changes in perception, individual differences, de- 
pendence upon specific conditions, etc., and the last 
part gives methods for the study of visual pereep- 
tions in ral relationships. The author 
not nt bmg “yo ieal description of the methods, 
but discusses occasionally their assumptions and the 
oo whether the methods are adequate to solve 
psychological problems for the study of which 
they are designed. He thinks that Gestalt psychol- 
ogy has advanced the study of perceptions and has 
our evaluation of the technique and experi- 
mental results in this field. The subject matter of 
perception analysis a all that og gp in ourselves 
when we perceive. our perceptions 
which refers to the Fd yo external conditions is 
called the perception of the shape (Gestaltwahrneh- 
mung); the part which contains our inner psycholog- 
foal processes which were aroused or changed by the 
Een is called sensation.—Z. Piotrowski (Co- 
umbia). 

37. Lorenzini, G. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber das Substrat der Bewegungs-Empfindungen. 
(Experimental research upon the subject of sensa- 
tions of movement.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1932, 


84, 193-282.—The author ins the article with a 
summary of the work of Goldscheider, Frey and 
Lehmann, and Ohrwall. The tal 
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several subjects. She concludes that sensations of 
movement come about through a perception of suc- 
cessive, spatially continuous changes of complex 
muscle, skin, ligament and deep pressure sensations. 
Her senile tnd. tn seme Wi Eat haa 
that there is no special sense organ, but she stresses 
the fact that sensations of movement are not merely 
a complexity of simpler sensations; there is a central 
element involved. bibliography ‘of 51 titles is ap- 
pended.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 

38. Maiti, H. P., & Samanta, M. Effect of the 
surrounding surface on the temporal phase of the 
negative after-image. Indian J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 
151-156.—The authors find that the after-image of 
the surrounding surface not pay appears first but 
disappears after the after-i central stim- 
ulus. The total duration of p tad after-image 
is much greater than that of the latter. The central 
surface and the ground surface constitute a 
sort of ground and figure relation or a Gestalt.—L. 
A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 


39. Nageotte, Z. Sur des troubles visuels inso- 
lites et de nature différente observés successivement 
chez le méme sujet. (Concerning unusual visual 
anomalies of different kinds observed successively in 
the same subject.) J. de psychol., 1932, 29, 466-468. 
—Two anomalies, one associated with foveal scotoma 
and the other with achromatopsia for blue, are de- 
seribed.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

40. Newhall, 8. M. The control of eyelid move- 
ments in visual experiments. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 555-570.—The error due to winking in 
visual riments may in some cases be 5% or 
larger. edural and instrumental controls for 
the eyelid are diseussed at some length. The ocular 
speculum, an adjustable device for restraining 
the lid mechanically, is deseribed in detail. The 
speculum can be used to prevent winking for as long 
as ten minutes. Data on conditions favorable and 
unfavorable to winking, and a frequency table of 
winking by various subjects, are presented —M. N. 
Crook (University of California at Los Angeles). 

41. Peckham, RB. M. Report of a case of total 

blindness. Amer. J. Optom., 1932, 9, 1-7.—A 
case is reported of a woman suffering from congeni- 
tal total color blindness with photophobia. All colors 
were seen as gray. Spectral hues were matched 
against a series of grays to determine their intensity, 
with the light adapted eye. The luminosity curve ob- 
tained was similar to the normal photoptie curve for 
intensity.—H. Barry, Jr. (Tufts). 


problem. Amer. J. Optom., o> eee 
author states that optometry should logically come 
pear nf ange oe - wegen 
under em physies ; except psy- 
chology departments “in most universities are rela- 


tively new and hardly to take on more 
pose’ Atal Barry, Jr. ( ). 


43. Schlossberg, T. Simultaneous internal and 
external stimulation of the iris by adrenin. Amer. 


J. Physiol., 1932, 102, 71-74.—“ The reactions of the 
iris, denervated by removal of the superior cervical 
sympathetic to adrenalin i in the con- 
junetival sac to emotional excitement were stud- 
ied. Instillation of adrenalin in the conjunctival sac 
begins to produce marked dilatation of the corre- 
— pupil only about 15 days after denervation. 

time passes this dilatation occurs earlier, is more 
saihed and lasts longer. Emotional excitement pro- 
duces stronger and longer pupillary widening of the 
previously instilled eye. On tion of emotional 
excitement the effects increase. reactions occur 
even several hours (3 to 8) after instillation, when 
both pupils are apparently in identical conditions. 
Inactivation of the adrenals greatly diminishes but 
does not wholly suppress the above-mentioned results.” 
—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

44. Schumann, r. & Nahm, E. Neue Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Vergleichung riumlicher Grossen. 
Ill. Wher den Vergleich von Komplexen geome- 
trischer Gebilde und tonfreier Farben. (New in- 
vestigations of the comparison of spatial sizes. III. 
On the comparison of complexes of geometrical fig- 
ures and achromatic colors.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1932, 126, 146-192.—This is an intensive study of the 
processes involved in simultaneous and successive 
comparison. Complexes of simple geometrical fig- 
> e.g., circles, triangles, squares, ete., or of spots 

gray, were arranged on cards and presented tach- 
istesnemteall In each case a particular complex, 
‘he stated ane taining 2, 3, 4, or 5 figures, was pre- 
sented for 1 og Mrollowed 2 sees. later by the same 
complex with some or all of its elements slightly 
changed as to size. Observers were instructed to de- 
seribe in detail the change that had taken place and 
their experience of com nm. Six trained observ- 
ers were used. These fell into two groups. Some 
pees apprehended each complex as a unitary, 

imultaneous whole, but could not make an immedi- 

ate comparison of any one element of one complex 
with the corresponding element of the other. In 
such cases judgments about specific elements were 
always judgments of inference. Others attended suc- 
cessively to specific elements of the first complex, 
and were able to compare these immediately with the 
corresponding elements of the second complex. In 
these cases judgments were fewer but more accurate. 
When the number of elements exceeded three, com- 
parison ceased to be successive and became simultane- 
ous. The experiments indicated the existence of a 
pronounced simultaneous size contrast, to be referred 

apparently to the “ absolute impression ” of size. No 
evidence was found to support the assumption that 

a circle which a large beside a small square is 
sc aniinas Tile tees th te oepenieds fn techetion. 
Analogous results were obtained from the experi- 
ments with gray spots—R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 


45. Selz, O. Die psychologische Strukturanalyse 
des Ortskontinuums und die Grundlagen der Geo- 
metrie. (The psychological structural analysis of 

ial continuity and the foundations ee) 
. f. Psychol., 1930, 114, 351-362. i 
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sensory continuity comparable to other sensory con- 
tinuities, such as the continuity formed by the colors 
taken as a whole. Directions may be defined for these 
continuities, that is, progressive variations in degree 
of a determined quality. For example, we can dis- 
cuss a series of tints of a given hue which may be- 
come increasingly more saturated or lighter in 

or a series of points which may become higher and 
higher or farther and farther to the right, ete. Selz 
develops these comparisons, limiting them at the same 
time. Such conceptions furnish him with a basis for 
establishing the postulates of geometry, which be- 
comes for him a particular form of the theory of 
ordered continuities—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

46. [Various.] Report of the transactions of the 
American Academy of Optometry. Amer. J. Optom., 
1932. Pp. 114.—Several papers on matters pertain- 
ing to optometry are presented among them: The 
Physio-Psychological Approach to Squint, by George 
D. Ocertel; Pain Interpretation in Optometric Prac- 
tice, by C. H. Johnson; The Réle of Reciprocal In- 
nervation in Extra-Ocular Muscle Balance, by E. F. 
Tate; and a brief Preliminary Report of the Research 
Fellow of the American Academy of Optometry on 
the Problem of Strabismus, by William 8S. Feinbloom. 
—N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

47. Weymann, M. F. The visual acuity of auto- 
mobile drivers. Amer. J. Ophth., 1930, 13, 441-442. 
—The writer advocates the certification of vision as 
requisite to the securing of a driver’s license.—C. W. 
Darrow (Behavior Research Fund, Chicago). 


48. Whitnall, 8. E. The anatomy of the human 
orbit and accessory organs of vision. New York: 
Oxford, 1932. Pp. 479. $6.25.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

49. Wilcox, W. W. Helson and Fehrer on “the 
réle of form in perception.” Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 578-580.—Helson and Fehrer had shown 
experimentally that light at the threshold of vision 
is formless. Wileox shows experimentally,’ on the 
contrary, that threshold stimuli have a definite per- 
ceptual form, but that form is round regardless of 
the objective shapes of the stimuli—M. N. Crook 
(University of California at Los Angeles). 

50. Wolff, J. Field testing. Amer. J. Optom., 
1932, 9, 195-218.—A review of peripheral color vis- 
ion as an aid to diagnosis. It is stated that in neu- 
rasthenia there is a marked contraction of the color 
fields due to fatigue which occurs during the progress 
of the examination. In hysteria. the rela- 
tion of fields is sometimes reversed ( 
topsia) ; in other cases the tubular form is found as 
deseribed by Janet.—H. Barry, Jr. (Tufts). 

[See also abstracts oa 190, 217, 282, 301, 
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51. Dunlap, EK. Are emotions teleological con- 
structs? Amer. J. 1932, 44, 572-576.—It 
conceived 


Psychol., 
is suggested that “emotions” as usually 
have pooved to 00 & Mebiie hytpethels, ond tie Go- 


cept is going the way of the concept of “ instincts.” 
Emotional do vary over quite a wide range, 
Be ee tee 
M. N. Crook (University of California at Los 


Angeles). 

J. W. The adre- 
nal cortex and emotion: a . Psychol. Rev. 
1932, 39, 492-497.—An answer to the five objections 
aaa te Sng ele Oe ee 
thors on the function of the adrenal cortex in 
- which ap in this journal, 1931, 38, "538. 

. G. Bills (Chicago). 

iT: Hoppe, F. Untersuchungen zur Handlungs- 
und Aff IX. Erfolg und Misserfolg. 
(Studies on the psychology of action and emotion. 
IX. Success and failure.) Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 
14, 1-63.—A satisfied need produces a purely nega- 
tive state of relaxation. In satiety, on the contrary, 
there is a definite state in regard to the future which 
consists in a positive tendency not to perform the 
same act again. But how can the tendency to repeat 
an act which has just been completed be explained? 
The explanation may lie in the pleasure which arises 
from success, which is now associated with the act. 

However, in reality the conditions are less simple 
for the resumption of a task is not a simple case of 
repetition. A new end is in view, that is, the sub- 
ject has changed the level of his expectations. Hoppe 
studies the variations of this level, using a group of 
games which involved patience and ingenuity. The 
Pay wr ageery left alone while he = solv- 
bead roblems, but experimenter was observing 
ae cover. The subject’s first trials, according 
to ray results obtained, fixed the level for his ambi- 
tions. In general, success raised this level, and fail- 
ure lowered it. In the first instance, for example, 
the subject began to work more quickly in order to 
on he was really master of the prob- 
ma Vinre. 7 Oe secant 00, See eres eer 
in order to assure himself of success. There 


Thus, the subject tries to the level of self- 
esteem as high as —e author found a con- 
flict between the i of the subject to raise his 
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method of psychophysical analysis, for sealing situa- 
tions with reference to their affective value. The 
equations needed in solving for the absolute affective 
value of a series of stimulus situations are derived. 
The average difference and least square methods of 
determining scale values are compared and the neces- 
sary statistical procedure outlined. A model experi- 
ment to demonstrate the sealing method is described 
and results presented—J. A. McGeoch (Mis- 
souri). 

55. Landis, 0.. & Hunt, W. A. Adrenalin and 
emotion. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 467-485.—The cur- 
rent doctrine that injections of adrenalin are in- 
capable of producing a genuine emotion was experi- 
mentally tested on psychopathic subjects. To avoid 
confusion, the term emotion is further differentiated 
into “emotion-subjective,” “emotion-objective,” and 
“ emotion-social.” Intramuscular injections in the 
upper arm of 0.5, 1.0, and 1.5 ec. of 1-1000 solu- 
tion of adrenalin chloride were alternated on suc- 
cessive days with control injections of salt solution. 
27 subjects were used in all. They were distributed 
among the — as follows: 6 manic-depressive 
(4 manic, 2 depressed); 12 dementia praecox (5 
simple, 4 catatonic, 3 paranoid); two general pare- 
ties; five psychopathic personalities; one involu- 
tional melancholia; and one toxic psychosis. The 
results show no effect from the control dose, but a 
few cases of genuine “emotion-objective” from the 
adrenalin dose. The results are similar to those of 
Cantril and Hunt on normal subjects. No increase 
in the effect of the adrenalin occurred as a result of 
previous injections of thyroxin. No correlation was 
found between the amount of reaction to the adre- 
nalin and the degree of emotional instability of the 
subject or the type of mental disorder. The authors 
conelude that the results do not unequivocally either 
favor or refute the James-Lange theory. The writers 
suggest that the emotional experience is a highly 
variable state in which higher intellectual processes 
play an important Hence while in some per- 
sons the mere elici of the o ie state is suffi- 
cient, in other more critical individuals it is necessary 
for additional factors to be present. The adrenalin 
technique furnishes a suggestive ap to emo- 
tion, but bas limitations—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

56. Maier, B. Ueber des Gemiit. (On emotional 
disposition.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1932, 5, 333- 
343.—The emotional disposition of an individual, his 
Gemiit, determines to a his attitude 
toward the external world, and i whether he 
devotes himself to the world or isolates himself from 
it. The writer discusses the en ae Gemiit 
for use in this field seem to be i uate. 
raphy of 23 references.—C. W. Fox 

57. Moers, M. Schadenfreude. (Malicious joy.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1930, 31, 127-134.—The au- 
thor the different forms of malicious joy 
which we experience at the sight of Ss mis- 
fortune. She makes the following classification aec- 
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cording to the motives causing satisfaction: pseudo- 
malicious joy, caused by misfortune to another from 
which we gain benefit, the joy arising from the per- 
sonal benefit and not from the other’s misfortune; 
joy in the comic, arising from the sight of another 
in a ridiculous situation; joy in another’s misfortune 
because the situation offers us consolation for our 
own personal failures in the past and affords us 
satisfaction ing our present feeling of se- 
curity; joy involving a feeling of justice, in that we 
experience a kind of democratic satisfaction from 
the downfall of those who have been unusually suc- 
cessful; joy in seeing the haughty humbled; and, 
finally, joy caused by another’s misfortune because 
we have disliked or hitherto envied him or because 
we are of such a nature that we ience pleasure 
only as a result of personal good fortune. Cruelty 
is morally the most harmful form of malicious joy.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


58. Mouchet, E. El mecanismo de la emocion. 
(The mechanism of emotion.) Prensa med. argen- 
tina, Feb. 20, 1930. Pp. 56.—The author reviews the 
theories of emotion and the various arguments and 
data used to support them. He then gives his own 
conception of the problem, according to which the 

i phenomena do not constitute the emotion 
itself, but represent a later mode of expression of it, 
reinforcing and completing it and giving it its sub- 
jective character through the cenesthetic contribution 
which they condition. Having observed a case very 
similar to the one on which Revault d’Allonnes bases 
his estimation of unemotional propensities through 
loss of visceral sensitivity, Mouchet found that his 
patient, who complained of not experiencing feelings 
or emotion, exhibited unquestionable affective reac- 
tions. He explains the two cases as being due to a 
disturbed feeling arising from the fact that, because 
of a lack of visceral cenesthesia, the affective phe- 
nomena had lost their habitual aspect and were not 
recognized. Accordingly their existence was denied. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 92, 158.] 
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59. Birenbaum, G. Untersuchungen zur Hand- 
lungs- und Affektpsychologie. VIII. Das Vergessen 
einer Vornahme. (Studies on the psychology of 
action and emotion. VIII. The forgetting of instrue- 
tions.) Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 218-288.—We 
are liable to forget instructions which are separated 
from the resulting action for a certain length of time 
and which are relatively disconnected from the re- 
quired activity. In this experiment the instructions 
concerned with actions to be repeated several 

subject had to solve a series of simple 

ite the solutions on slips of paper 
sign for ion purposes. 
The author studied the cases in which the signatures 
were found that, the successive 
homogeneous, to the extent that this uni- 

formity was observed by the subject, he would tend 
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to form a system of the tasks in which the instructions 
dealing with the signature were included. There 
were few omissions in this case. The omissions were 
caused when a break was introduced into the work, 
such as a short conversation with the experimenter. 
Then, when the task was continued again, the prob- 
lems were onee more regarded as isolated tasks. If 
the subject began with homogeneous tasks and then 
was given different ones, numerous omissions of the 
signature were observed. The deciding factor, how- 
ever, was not the special nature of the problems, for 
there were few omissions in a series composed en- 
tirely of heterogeneous material, but it seemed to be 
the abrupt passage from monotonous tasks to varied 
ones. Reaction to this break, however, was a func- 
tion of the subject’s temperament. Disturbances of 
an affective character caused one of the two following 
reactions: they might give the particular task con- 
cerned an individual affective character, thereby iso- 
lating it from the problem as a whole; or they might 
produce a shock which would disrupt the system, and, 
as a result, the omissions would be noticed, not in the 
problem concerned, but in the following problems.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

60. Boreas, Th. [Experimental studies on mem- 
ory. Il. The rate of forgetting.) [Praktika de 
PAcadémie d’Athénes], 1930, 5, 382 ff—(In Greek, 
with an English summary.) The author repeated 
Ebbinghaus’s experiments on the rate of forgetting 
as a time function. He found very irregular varia- 
tions in the initial (which Piéron says are due 
to the method used) and then a regular improvement 
conforming to the Ebbinghaus type. This was found 
for memorizing both nonsense material and verses, 
the latter being retained to a higher degree for the 
same amount of time. After a ten-month period, 
the author found in one special case no trace at all 
of the nonsense material—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

61. Bowers, H. Visual imagery and “ observa- 
tion.” J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 441-445.—“ The 
constituent elements of a picture exhibit that relative 
constancy of imaginal content found to exist for other 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic stimuli. A small 
but significant correlation exists between mean ratings 
of images aroused by items i in & picture and frequency 
of mention of these items in ‘ reports’ of the picture. 
A rather more pronounced association exists be- 
tween clarity of image and mean rank of item.” No 
causal relation seems to be involved. A test involy- 
ing the completion of geometrical and nonsense fig- 
ures supports the major conclusions from the use of 

ictures. The subjects were first and second year 

h school pupils—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

62. Bulbrook, M. E. An experimental study into 
the existence and nature of “insight.” Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 44, 409-453.—This i i was 
inspired by the variety of meanings which ve char- 
acterized the term “ insight” in the recent literature. 
To individual and group observers were presented 13 
different problems, the solutions of which involved 
such diverse functions as ap of number 
patterns, manipulation of objects, feeling 


for metrical forms, etc. Comments and reports of 
of the sepeutinas Aaeke meetieceni te ane 8 
of reports shows in some 
the problems, verbal comments play a large part in 
progress toward a solution. In summary, it is pointed 
out that in problem solving, instances as wi 
varied as the following types are found, to 
the term “ Senlght® pcheninreeetee of tn geatens 
usages might be applied: “ A perceptive Sian Clan 
sion extended on side of use and 
ceptive apprehension accompanied 
lg (3) anticipative imagination, (4) com- 
aay a of a solving a (5 {= 
p in aan ge nes 0 
mental material P gt a yang me () 
comprehension 0 ‘a general, princip and its appli- 
pore in a specific instance, (®) seemeesicn of a 
ttern-arrangement or of particular relevant 
Peete in the pattern, ne of (9) comprehension of a 
eoneteneire atiaiay of Ba riwa se amane of on art, 
or of the natural relation presented ob- 
~ "-M. N. Crook (University of California at 
Angeles). 

63. Crafts, L. W. Whole and part methods with 
visual spatial material. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 
44, 526-534.—The objects of this iment were 
“(1) to determine the efficiency of w 
methods for learning certain samples of visual spa- 
tial material, and (2) to secure further data regard- 
ing the influence of the material to be learned.” 305 
undergraduates were used as subjects. “Three types 
of visual material—irregular ts of circles 
and of unrelated lines and i geometric fig- 
ures—were employed. The total exposure times were 
brief; . . . reproduction was immediate. . . . The 
data ‘show the whole method to have been reliably 
superior with the circles and the figures pol with 
the much more difficult unrelated lines . o method 
was reliably superior to any other.” hl. 'Y. Crook 
(University of California at Los Angeles). 


64. Hartmann, G. W. Insight and the context of 
Gestalt theory. Amer. J. l., 1932, 44, 576-578. 
—A reply to Ogden’s criticism of an earlier article 
by Hartmann, in which the concept of insight was 
examined from an eclectic point of view.—M. N. 
Crook (University of California at Los Angeles). 


Genetisch Studien. (The 
problem of abstraction as a question of isolation. 
A study of com Neue poe = 
Stud., 1930, 4, 8.—It is more difficult to iso- 
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plete design in itself or a group of 
pieces. It was found that the 
a longer time to find the piece in the ; 

the latter case. The of time was inversely 


the child the stronger was the action Ha 
in dissimulating the identity of its elements 
virtue of their function as a whole. The problem 
was varied by using colored sections. The 

of form was found to be very great for all ages.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


66. Henning, H. F. An investigation of reten- 
tion using the methods of recall and 
Australasian J. Psychol., 1930, 8, 305-310.—The au- 
thor first made a comparison of the curves of for- 
getting cbtained by these two methods, the same ma- 
terial being used in both cases, viz., nonsense syllables 


tained for recall were su 
tion when long interv were involved, but the 
reverse was true for intervals less than 48 hours. Sec- 
ond, he investigated the relations between memory 
and intelligence (determined by the Army Alpha 
test), general skill, and suceess in scholastic exami- 
nations. He found no correlation with general intelli- 
gence, but memory appeared to be an important suc- 
cess factor in scholastic examinations (.48 and .42).— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

67. Jaensch, E. BR. Auseinandersetzungen in 
VIII. Weiteres 
zur Auseinandersetzung der Integrationstypologie 
mit der Typenlehre Kretschmers. (Discussion of 
problems in eideties and typology. VIII. A further 
diseussion of the bearing of the integration typology 
upon the typology of Kretschmer.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1932, 126, 51-85.—Kretschmer’s work is seen as a 
valuable contribution to the etiology of the psychoses, 
but not as a valid normal typology, since within the 
“ sehizoid ” type the two essentially opposed normal 
types, S and J,, recognized by Jaensch, are usually 
to be found. The apparent conflict between the find- 
ings of Kretschmer on the one hand and of Kroh 
and Pfahler on the other with reference to the char- 
acteristies of the “schizoid” type is to be explained 
on the assumption that the “ schizoids ” of the former 
were predominantly S-types and those of the latter 
predominantly J,-types. Similarly Kretschmer’s 
typology gives no true picture of typical differences 
in temperament. With reference to the recent’ ap- 
plication at Tiibingen of Kretschmer’s typology to 
problems of education, it is held that since Kretsch- 
mer’s point of view is essentially psychiatric and 
etiological it can give no adequate picture of the 
fundamental value tendencies, and hence can be of 
little service. In this connection, and in connection 
with the problem of cultural conflict, it is held that 
the distinction between the fundamental 8 and J, 
i i i The present ecul- 


stood as a result of the conflict between mental 
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ture of type J and culture of type 8.—R. B. MacLeod 
(Corneil). 


68. Jaensch, E. R. Ueber den Aufbau der Wahr- 
nehmungswelt und die Grundlagen der menschlichen 
Erkenntniss. Il. Aufgabe, Weg und Ziel der Unter- 
suchung. (On the organization of the world of 
perception and the foundations of human knowl- 
edge. Problem, method, and aim of the research.) 
Jaensch, E. R., & Schweicher, J. Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen tiber die Begriffsbildung im anschau- 
lichen Denken. (Experimental studies on the foun- 
dation of concepts in concrete thinking.) Schmitz, 
K. Ueber das anschauliche Denken und die Frage 
einer Korrelation zwischen eidetischen Anlage und 
Intelligenz. (On concrete thinking and the ques- 
tion of correlation between eidetic disposition and 
intelligence.) Weber, H. struktur- 
psychologische Untersuchungen iiber das Denken 
und die Denktypen. (Experimental studies in 
structural psychology on thinking and the intelli- 
gence types.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1930, 114, 167-184; 
185-240; 289-350; 116, 1-106.—These articles are 
the publications of works of Jaensch’s students on 
the foundations of human knowledge. In his intro- 
duction, Jaensch points out in what ways these 
studies are connected with his first series of studies 
on the world of perception. He pro to study 
living thinking in its varieties of individual types, 
contrary to the usual logical method and the theory 
of knowledge. His’ method is a continuation of that 
which he used in the problem of perception, whereby 
he was able to reconcile the empiristic and the ra- 
tionalistic theses. The first application of this method 
is found in his study of the formation of concepts 
in eidetie subjects. A series of pictures of objects 
was shown which had a common main idea, although 
they differed in secondary details, such as a cervical 
vertebra and a lumbar one, two different leaves or 
two trees of different varieties, two houses or a 
house and a church, ete. The subject was asked to 
project on a sereen an eidetic image of the objects 
shown. It was found that this image partook of the 
characteristics of both models. It was not, however, 
as is described in the classical theory, a sort of 
mechanieal resultant in which the common character- 
istics were reinforced by superposition while the dif- 
ferences were neutralized. e resemblance was 
emphasized by means of metamorphoses which were 
up to a certain Maga creations or interpretations. 
Schmitz studied intelligence ratings of students 
showing pronounced eidetic characteristics. Decided 
eidetic abilities were to be found at all the intelligence 
levels, but the distribution depended upon the par- 
ticular form of these aptitudes. In integrated 
forms of type B, these aptitudes were correlated 
with superior intelligence, while for the disintegrated 
individuals of T these aptitudes were an index 
of inferior intelligence. The main interest of this 
study comes from the masses of details which the 
author gives. Weber also gives detailed rts of 
his results. His aim was to study thinking from the 
characterological point of view, that is, from the 
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outside, the judgment being concerned with the 
products involved. He discusses the blem from 
the psychophysical point of view in its relation to 
constitutional personality, for he considers that the 
characteristics of the psychophysical personality are 
continued into the hi levels of thinking. his 
observations, the individual type is the invariant and 
the experimental procedure is the variant. The 
Jaensch system, on which this study is based, deals 
with three principal types: the integrated, the disin- 
tegrated, and the synesthetic. This last type is re- 
lated to the integrated, of which it is a icular 
form. Weber devotes himself to a study of this one 
type, four varieties being deseribed: the synesthetic 
type involving feelings and impressions, the dia- 
grammatic type, the motor type, and the schizoforms. 
He finds that concepts are represented by feelings 
and that phenomena are the objectivations or the 
emanations of the self—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

69. Kohler, W. Conmcepto de asociacién. (Con- 
cept of association.) Arch. de la Soc. de biol. de 
Montevideo, 1930, Suppl., 19-24.—In a paper before 
the Congress of Biology of Latin America, Kohler 
reminds his audience that the classic conception of 
association does not take into account the funda- 
mental biological faet of o ization. There is an 
organization of the mental life which ry aes to 
neurological organization, implying unified functions 
outside of any association. Just as atoms enter into 
the structure of the molecule, so we find that psycho- 
logical materials enter into new organizations and 
are changed completely as shown in the study of 
learning progress. Dealing with the law of memory, 
he affirms that the ition of a part leads to the 
repetition of the whole and that this law should be 
substituted for that of the law of association, the 
latter being only the secondary effect of the process 
of natural organization, which is a dynamic concept 
common to psychology and neurophysiology.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

70. Lindworsky, J. Methoden der Denkforschung. 
(Methods of research on thought processes.) <Ab- 
derhaldens Handb. d. biol. Arbeitsmethoden, 1925, 
Abt. VI, B 1, 157-184.—This article deseribes meth- 
ods of laboratory control of thought processes. The 
methods are classified according to their usefulness 
in solving the following theoretical problems: the 
relationship between imagery and thought, the visual 
images in thinking processes, the memory of thoughts, 
the process of generalization (discovery of relations), 
the nature of concept and j t, deductive think- 
ing, and creative thinking. review is short and 
does not diseuss the methodological merit of the 
methods or results obtained with them.—Z. Piotrowski 
(Columbia). 

71. Lopes, M. B. L. Pesquisas sobre a memoria 
de fixacdo. (Investigations on memory retention.) 
Arch. brasileiros de h mental, 1930, 3, 235- 
240; 277-290.—The a as a result of a course 


given by the Fessards in 1926 in Rio de Janeiro, 
Claparéde’s 15-word test to 400 Brazilian 
children, using auditory and visual presentations and 
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tions. For 88 subj the 

gave Pearson r’s as f : 87 for auditory and 

Gant ind Sore ad 8T fo | di = 
and for 5 or auditory 

for words and visual 1 for figures. The fol 

lowing are the medians for various ages for the 

three kinds of tests: 

i eeeren«+ inns deswes ep 8 9 

Auditory memory for words 4 5 

Visual memory for words 5 5 

Visual memory for figures 5 7 

These figures are somewhat lower than 

in Geneva.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


72. Luh, CO. W., & others. Word association in 


OCONQw 


Chinese children. Soe! Stud. Psychol. (Yen- 
ching Univ., China), 1 o. 1. Pp. 60 (Chinese 
section, detailed); pp. 7 ( ish section, brief).—A 
free association test com of 100 stimulus words, 
of which 63 are exact ions from the Woodrow 


list, was given to 508 children in 12 different schools 
located in 7 cities, China, who ranged from 8 to 11 
years in age. The tests were given individually with 
simultaneous visual and 0 presentation. Two 
groups of college students of 100 each, mostly fresh- 
men, were also tested, records being taken in groups 
of about 25. Association tables were compiled as 
usual, but contain only those answers whose fre- 
quency is not less than 1% of the total number of 
people tested. No significant sex and age differences 
were found. However, the author points out that 
(1) the concentration of the highest a awa re- 
is much larger among the chil than 
among the adults and the foreign groups (Kent and 
Rosanoff’s data with Woodrow’s, or Kubo’s data for 
Japanese “middle school” boys and unspecified 
girs). The Chinese children returned the largest 
number of mas and ——— — 
especially in categorical negative. It seems 
with the Chinese children the word association test 
i inguistic game. Instead of 
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closely correlated, there have been few studies of 
correlation between memory and measured intelli- 
gence. She gocoeet chely Sale ee 
saree © subjects is superior to the duller group 
peacting oy oe 
poten It finds also a high correlation between abil- 
ity to memorize nonsense syllables and both esti- 
mated and measured intelligence. The author pre- 
sents theoretical speculations regarding regarding the 
logical basis of this correlation, and conel that 
memory capacity involves mental organization, and 


that it is this organization « of memory that 
constitutes the basis of its with in- 


telligence. Students in the psychological t 
of the University of Caleutta were the subjects for 
the experiment.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 

74. Pérés, Z. Représentations libres et associa- 
tion des ideés. (Free tations and associa- 
tion of ideas.) 


J. de l., 1932, 29, 469-472.— 
N. L. Munn (rumen 


75. Rose, G. Welche psychische Kriafte beein- 
flussen den Vorstellungsverlauf bei der mathe- 
(What are the psychological 
forees which influence the course of ideas in mathe- 
matical work?) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1930, 31, 
505-514.—Influenced by the studies of G. E. Miller 
and Selz, Rose finds in mathematical work the fol- 
lowing factors: the play of associative tendencies, 
which bring about reproduction by association through 
contiguity; the intervention of perseverance (of lit- 
tle importance); and the preponderant réle of de- 
terminative tendencies which before the mind 
the end to be attained—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


76. Sandor, B. The functioning of memory and 
the methods of mathematical prodigies. Character 
¢ Personality, 1932, 1, 70-74.—The ability of Fink- 
elstein, the Polish ealeulating expert, is com 
with that of other mathematical e is 
superior to Diamandi and Inandi, but inferior to 
Riickle, in learning time as related to the number of 
digits. Finkelstein has no special ability for mathe- 
maties and did not discover his interest in calculation 
until his twenty-second year. His general ability is 
not at all high. Some of the requisites for such per- 
formances are power of concentration, rapid orien- 
tation among figures, interest in and a ——_ for 
mathematical combinations, knowledge of number 


ey ee me 
bse rie a ready-made stock partial sums, an 
, The most im | ie ee 
memory in difficult There is no need 
or a special gift for mathematics. W) of the 
general intelligence suffers as a result of one- 


sided preoceupation—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


of incompleted acts.) 
1-72.—Sehlote first repea 
scant tn whlah io pote tb etaiaaboreeiin ehaieais 
practical problems. The subjects were sometimes 


ll 
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pana a to complete their tasks undisturbed, and 
sometimes they were interrupted, the task being left 
unfinished. Later they were asked to recall these 
problems. for the incompleted problems 
was found to be better than for the completed ones. 
Sechlote’s results corresponded largely with those of 
Zeigarnik, but he believes that the decisive factor was 
the subject’s interest in the task. He objects to 
i s tests because of their inequality. There- 
fore he undertook to repeat the experiment with 
more homogeneous ial. He used tests requiring 
the substitution of a letter in nonsense syllables. 
The apparatus presented simultaneously the syllable 
and an indication of the task to be accomplished. 
Sometimes the task had to be carried out and some- 
times left in a state of determined intention. Later 
the experiment was repeated with the same syllables, 
but the nature of the activity was left free and un- 
im - A predominance of the purely intentional 
attitudes was Pound, and from this finding the author 
concludes that there is a greater persistence in mem- 
ory of attitudes involving incompleted acts. He 
believes that the preferential character of incom- 
pleted acts may be explained by the determining 
tendency concept (Ach).—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


78. Shendarkar, D. D. The nature of proof. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1931, 6, 147-149.—Besides ob- 
servations, there is little experimental work on the 
subjective nature of proof. The author gave arith- 
metic problems to twélve students of psychology, and 
from their introspections arrived at several conclu- 
sions regarding nature of proof. The various 
grounds for the acceptance of a certain line of rea- 
soning were classified under six headings: accepting 
a formula or rule because it worked; "Zo a 
new procedure from analogy; accepting a formula 
because it is familiar; interpreting a new method in 
terms of one already known; accepting the algebraic 
method as universal; and accepting a procedure after 
understanding the reasoning of its derivation. It is 
concluded that the acceptance of a certain line of 
reasoning is not always inherent in the logical se- 
quence of the various steps constituting the argu- 
ment.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers Col- 


lege). 
79. Storch, A. Ueber Orientierungsfihigkeit auf 
niederen en. (The ability of 


orientation at lower levels of organization.) Zsch. /. 
angew. Psychol., 1932, 42, 68-101.—The aim of this 
study was to investigate the spatial orientation ca- 
pe | ty of normal, psychopathic, insane, and mentally 
eficien The method consisted of showing 
pathway through a complicated maze, 
with instructions to duplicate the tracing. The most 
rising result was that one of the imbecile sub- 


or chi sy pos’, 
ole very poorly. 

the performance of the 
of errors of the various 
and compared with 
each other.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 
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from uninjured to injured tissue is very sharp. This 
difference later decreases as some recovery takes 
place. The nerve can conduct near a crushed region 
when the demareation potential is as much as 12 


80. Wyatt, H.G. Free word association and sex- 
difference. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 454-472.— 
Two lists of stimulus words were used in connection 
with different groups of subjects, from the 7th 
to adult, numbering about 1000 subjects in all. Stim- 
ulus words and responses were classified into groups, 
and a complete analysis of the differential responses 
of the sexes was carried out. It is concluded that a 
wide range of stimulus words with an analysis con- 
fined to the most sex-contrasting responses is more 
informative and practicable than a narrower range 
of words with a fuller analysis. Data on sex dif- 
ferences are reported in tabular form.—M. N. Crook 
(University of California at Los Angeles). 


[See also abstracts 91, 92, 97, 104, 321, 328.] 
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81. Berger, H. Das Elektrenkephalogramm des 
Menschen und seine Bedeutung fiir die Psychophysi- 
ologie. (The human electroencephalogram and its 
significance for psychophysiology.) Zsch. f. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 126, 1-13.—The electroencephalogram 
(E.E.G.), obtained for the first time in 924 by the 
writer, is the oscillatory curve representing the per- 
manent electrical processes of the cerebrum, meas- 
ured galvanometrically and reeorded graphically. 
Details of procedure are given in other articles. 
Evidence indi cates that at least one component of 
the E.E.G., the so-called alpha wave, always accom- 
panies the cortical processes which are most closely 
connected with conscious activity. When conscious- 
ness has been heightened or reduced, e.g., as a result 
of drug action, the alpha waves show corresponding 
inereases or decreases in amplitude. The continuous 
presence of the E.E.G. during quiescence, even dur- 
ing sleep, its periodicity and its close relationship to 
attentional shifts, argue for the existence of a perma- 
nent automatic activity of the cerebrum, which may 
become concentrated at specific places during mental 
work. The further suggestion is made that the E.E.G. 
may throw some light on the problem of the psycho- 
logieal present, and the general conclusion is drawn, 
in agreement with Fechner, that the fusion of ele- 
mentary processes into unitary wholes takes place on 
the psychological and not on the cortical level.—R. B. 
MacLeod (Cornell). 


82. Bianchi, L. Sui rapporti dei origine fra 
nervo terminale e nervo olfattivo. (On the relations 
between the origins of the terminal nerve and the 
olfactory nerve.) Boll. Soc. ital. biol., 1931, 6, 522—- 
523.—The writer advocates the view that the olfaec- 
tory-terminal system has a uni neural formation 
consisting of two parts: one is olfactory nerve, 
which derives from a number of ganglion cells scat- 
tered in the nasal mucous membrane; the other is the 
terminal nerve, with its i cells united in a few 
small ganglia.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


Comp. Physiol, 1932, 1, 371-386.—Immediately —™ * 
the nerve the gradient of depression given. Some of the i are borrowed from 


12 


after weslieg 








dition for mono = icity. nes 2 ae ) 
point gives more diphasie response, use a 
Geeky disosted potential MNES came thee. 
jured ends of the axons; as contrasted to the normal 
polarization of the membrane parallel to the nerve 
axis, the potential of which is direeted transversely. 
—0O. W. Richards (Yale). 

84. Dalma, E. Un nuovo metodo d’introduzione 
vitale e non vitale di sostanze coloranti nei tessuti: 
la cromoforesi elettrogalvanica. (A new method of 
Pe coloring substances into living or dead 

: electrogalvanic chromo .) Riv. pat. 
aes e  ment., 1932, 39, No. 1—The author tried the 
chromophoretic injection of a solution of methyl blue 
into the brains of dead or living rabbits. He ob- 
tained penetration of the coloring substance at the 
positive side of the pole and coloration of cellular 
elements (gangliar and gliar). No effect was ob- 
tained by reversing the ecurrent—G. C. Ferrari 
(Bologna). 

85. Hartline, H. K., & Graham, C. H. Nerve im- 
pulses from single receptors in the eye. J. Cell. ¢ 
Comp. Physiol., 1932, 1, 277-295.—The eye of Limu- 
lus was stimulated with light and the response of the 
nerve recorded with an oscillograph. In this primi- 
tive form there are no synapses or ganglia to compli- 
eate the analyses. The nerve may be divided to give 
regular discharges, indicating a single fiber, and 
these discharges are associated with the stimulation 
of a single cmmnntidian. The discharge of a single 
fiber is high at first (130 per second). The frequency 
falls rapidly at first and then reaches a steady value, 
which is maintained for the duration of stimulation. 


discharge is 

greater and the latent period shorter. The single 
receptor unit responds to a range of intensities with 
varying frequency which may be as as one to 
one million. The behavior of this ptor is 
eee ee ee 
larly to those of tension and pressure-—O. W. Rich- 
ards (Yale). 
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tavie Wet Though bibliography 
i aters. a bibli 
attempt is made to present a compendium of 
dence regarding controversial points; 
tended for use as a textbook.—E. H. Kemp ( 
87. Root, W. 8. 
upon the respiration of nerve. J. 
Physiol., 1932, 1, 239-252.—The rate 
sumption of spiny dogfish lateral-line 
22° C. averages 54,1 eA pe gram of 
weight per hour (range 25.1-157.0) and the rate 
carbon dioxide production averages 59.2 cu.mm. 
gram per hour (range 17.3-176.0). The a 
uncorrected respiration quotients average 0. 
rate of oxygen consumption in the presence of car- 
bon dioxide decreases progressively up to 100 mm. 
Hg CO, tension, when it is 63% of the control value. 
Farther increase up to 300 mm. Hg CO; tension pro- 
duces less effect. In the presence of CO,, the CO, 
production is slightly more depressed than is the 
oxygen consumption.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


88. Rosenblueth, A. The chemical mediation of 


: 


i 


autonomic nervous impulses as evidenced by sum-— 


mation of responses. Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 102, 
12-38.—The relations between the and the 
frequency of supramaximal stimulation of autonomic 
nerves were studied in 9 different ways. The results 
are examined in the light of several theories which 
have been previously advanced by other workers. 
Since the data do not fit into any of these theories, 
a chemical hypothesis is proposed. “Each quantal 
nervous impulse liberates a tal amount of a 
chemical mediator, M. M combines with some sub- 
stance H in the effector according to the reaction 
M+H2=MH. The is proportional to the 
concentration of M H, not all-or-none. Free M is 
destroyed locally, hence relaxation. This destruction 
oceurs at a limited rate, hence possible diffusion to 
other structures when the concentration exceeds this 
limit.” It is eoneluded that the effects of spatial 
summation are small when compared to those ob- 
tained by temporal summation.—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

89. Villiger, BE. Anleitung zur Priparation und 
zum Studium der Anatomie des Gehirns. (Guide 
to preparation and study of the anatomy of the 


brain.) (2nd ed.) Leipzig: Engelmann, 1 . 
23. it {50 kB Willoughby (Clark). " 


[See also abstracts 111, 188, 217.] 
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91. Carroll, BR. P. The effect of practice on the 
homogeneity of a group. J. Edue. Psychol., 1932, 
23, 462-464.—Results from 28 days of drill in silent 
reading by 28 college students, and from 45 drill 
periods at ing marks with the “wrong” hand, 
give coefficients of variation which indicate that drill 
in either function by a comparatively homogeneous 
group either leaves the subjects as they were or 
makes them more alike in achievement.—J. A. Me- 
Geoch (Missouri). 


92. Cason, H. The pleasure-pain theory of learn- 
ing. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 440-466.—A discussion 
of the ery A ory theory as formulated by Spencer, 
Bain, and Baldwin, and as modified in Thorndike’s 
law of effect. The criticisms offered are (1) that the 
theory applied only to motor learning, (2) that it 
assumed affects to be inherited, and (3) that it de- 
pended on the exploded assumption that pleasure and 
pain accompany increase and decrease in neural ac- 
tivity respectively. It is pointed out that in all stud- 
ies of the relative efficiency of learning of pleasant 
vs. unpleasant materials, the differences, if any, are 
unreliable. The same arguments which Thorndike 
used against ideas in animals apply equally weli 
against his pleasure-pain hypothesis; his concept of 
“effect” has not been objectified and involves the 
logical error of assuming that what follows an ac- 
tivity can retroact on it. It is concluded that the 
pleasure-pain hypothesis is not an adequate expla- 
nation of learning —A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


93. Cresson, A. Le vrai réle de la volonté dans la 
réfiexion. (The true réle of will in reflection.) J. 
de psychol., 1932, 29, 369-400.—The author discusses 
the ways in which volition gives direction to and eon- 
trols the course of reflection—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


94. De Giacomo, U. Misurazione del tono musco- 
lare dell'uomo durante l’azione della bulbocapnina 
iniettata per via endovenosa. (Measurement of the 
muscular tone of a man during the action of bulbo- 
capnine injected intravenously.) Riv. pat. nerv. e 
ment., 1932, 39, No. 1.—Using the myotonometers of 
Maxgold and Spiegel, the author found a masked 
hypotonia and a lack of h nia during the cata- 
leptic phase—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

95. Duffy, E. The relation between muscular ten- 
sion and quality of performance. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 535-546—Graphie records were obtained 
of pressure upon dynamographs held in each hand 
during a tapping performance and a discrimination 
reaction in by er to presented pictures. Tension 
tracings were yr ve Ragas Sage Nea Mane er 
pF nye yee tapas peny lng c ptt 

ildren of an age range from 2 years 11 months to 
3 years 10 months. It was found that: degree of 
tension correlates —.47 with tapping and — .48 with 
discrimination reaction; intelligence shows no signifi- 
eant correlation with either tension or performance ; 
smoothness of tension correlates .60 with quality o 
discrimination and .23 with tapping. Records of 
best and poorest performers are in detail. 








96-102 


In concluding the theoretical discussion it is sug- 
gested that moderate tension is in general most ad- 
vantageous for performance. Phases of the problem 
for further investigation are pointed out—M. N. 
Crook (University of California at Los Angeles). 

96. Duffy, E. Muscular tension as related to 
physique and behavior. Child Development, 1932, 
3, 200-206.—A review of the data obtained from a 
number of observations and measurements in the 
Child Development Institute of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, together with the results of a 
number of special studies conducted by various in- 
vestigators, suggests “the possibility correlations 
between muscular tension and various physical and 
physiological factors, such as weight, body build, and 
range of systolic blood pressure and of pulse rate. 
Similar correlations are suggested with various as- 
pects of behavior, including muscular ormances, 
number of physical contacts, number of words used, 
and degree of restlessness and inattention in such a 
situation as a mental examination.”—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

97. Galdo, L. L’attigudine muscolare in rapporto 
alla direzione dell’ attenzione. (Muscular capacity 
in relation to direction of attention.) Cerv., 1931, 5, 
249-264.—By means of Galeotti’s ergograph, the 
writer imvestigated the relations between muscular 
capacity and direction of attention. He indicates 
possibilities of applying his results—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

98. Goblot, E. De l’intuition. (Concerning intui- 
tion.) J. de psychol., 1932, 29, 337-368.—An essay 
on the réle of intuition in art, science, and philos- 
ophy.—-V. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 102, 258-266.—* Gentle ex- 
ercise before or after a test meal augments 
acidity. i 


greatest when the exercise is accompanied by emo- 
tional excitement.”"—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie 


Institute). 


100. Hemingway, A. & 


high frequency : 
J. Physiol., 1932, 102, 56-59.—* The high frequeney 
resistances of living human tissues have been meas- 


sred with a high frequeney Wheatatone bridge using 
alternating currents of one million cyeles per 


Evidence is given to show that these values are the 
resistances of the tissues in situ. The high resistance 
ee ane the electrode 

See Se emis: 
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ing from the work of Michotte and Priim, Le Choiz 
Volontaire, the author undertook certain analogous 
experiments. wor eames Feb e to complete 
Michotte’s experimen Won dt ae ae 
be chen opr not taken place in 


of choice is an act of will, was 
series of combinations of two numbers was used, 

which the subject had to render a decision 
in of one of the two proposed operations, ie., 
addition or subtraction, multiplication or division. 
These numbers were exposed according to the Ach 
method, the reaction time being measured to 1/5 of 
a second. Thirteen subjects were used, and most of 


the article is devoted to their reports (1,480). The 
experiments were conducted in two ways, the O-re- 
actions requiring choice only, and the R-reactions 


requiring choice and execution. General instructions 
were us to those given by Michotte and Priim. 
An analysis of the in 

Liideritz to conclude, as he had supposed originally, 
that an act of choice is a process. This result 
was found both for the O-reactions and for the R- 
reactions, a result that can be explained by the fact 
that the subjects considered the two kinds of experi- 
ments us. The responses did not justify the 
identification of an aet of choice with an act of will, 
for the volitional act did not intervene except in cer- 


the period of the determining tendency. He 
iiarentin tn gunetion-on cone aniiisie eo 
a selection process, characterized by the fact that, in 
the ap clan Jom iteclf of the stimalua, the eonscious- 
namnal the problem was implicitly found. Thus the 
a appeared, not as neuter quantities, but as 
elements in a determined t i.e., addition or sub- 


i se egal are een aria 
sometimes an act of volition. The volitional act in- 
tervened likewise when the instruction demanded the 
choice of the more difficult of the two 
sible reactions. Liideritz’s must be in 
detail in order to evaluate his conelusions.—<A. B. 
pene, nse 


1. 0 ee ee 


(tty and ork tesa of human ac- 
. Jugendk., 2, 145-154.— 
ifies activity into , which is 
i or its own sake; sport, which is under- 

the purpose of increasing one’s proficiency ; 


E 


: 
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i 


gests that there is an activity common 
lies between these two and is best characterized 
lack of seriousness. The distinction between it and 
work is that between the activity of the casual reader 
of an argument and that of the author in developing 
it. Another form is that of the participant in a game 
peor. aim is clearly visualized and great effort 
may 


function play, such as articulatory experimentation, 
and pure illusion play. Both are far removed from 
the objectivity of work, but may be regarded as 
preparation for later life. Then the idea of a task 
appears, the satisfaction in the attainment of which 
may be taken advantage of by pedagogy. For the 
school child work has more purpose, but its aim is 
closely related to the worker. At this age work may 
be described as “ reflexive” as opposed to “ transi- 
tive.” To attain the third level of work there are 
such pedagogical devices as enco ing creative 
hand-work, display, and judging of products and 
group projects. Although there is some danger of 
narrowing the concept of work to artistic products, 
education does well to convert experiences and men- 
tal content at all levels into objective expression.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 


103. Miiller, E. Beitrige zur Lehre von der De- 
inati a - 
termination.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1932, 84, 43- 


it recognition 
of the but the character of 
liography of 20 titles is appended—F. J. Gaudet 


104. Pauli, B. ther den experimentellen 
weis der Enge des Bewusstseins. (Concerning the 


15 
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experimental demonstration of the restriction of con- 
sciousness.) Arb. a.d. Psychol. Instit. Miinchen, 
1931, 2—A discussion of the historical im 
of the question of the fact of mutual exclusiveness 
of conscious processes with reference to their course 
i a description of an attempt to demon- 
such a characteristic by the difference in reac- 
tactual) are presented singly and that 
presenta of both occurs simultane- 
the tactual stimulus was presented 
the reaction time was 0.7 seconds. That to the 
With the simultane- 
tation of the stimuli, the reaction time to 
remained 0.7 seconds, but the 
2.5 seconds. This last time 


ous 
the tactual stimulus 
visual i : 


is is taken as evidence for the existence of eon- 
seious restriction—T. J. Snee (Pennsylvania). 

105. Pyle, W. H., & Drouin, A. Left-handedness: 
an and statistical study. School ¢ 
Soc., 1932, 36, 253-256.—Of the children in three 
Detroit elementary schools 7% wrote with the left 
hand. The 7% also tended to show greater skill with 
the left hand in tapping, steadiness, and marking, as 
well as greater though a few children were 
not consistent with the trend. The left-handed group 
rated lower than the right-handed in intelligence test 
performance and school achievement, See te 
the latter ease, in those studies in which is 
important. Slightly more of the left-handed had 
left-handed relatives than did the right-handed. The 
right-left speed ratio of the left-handed group was 
about the same as the left-right ratio of the right- 
handed group. The authors believe left-handedness 
to be hereditary and due to right brain dominance. 
The lower intelligence and achievement records of 
the left-handed group they think are due to handicaps 
arising from an environment designed for right- 
handed subjects.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

106. Robinson, E. S., & Robinson, F. R. Practice 
and the work decrement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 
44, A fe ard beg =. writing ababab, etc., as 
rapidly as possi or a 20-minute period was given 
to 15 undergraduates. Work periods were scheduled 
for 3 weeks. ee 

in 


decrement.—M. N. Crook (University of California 
at Los Angeles). 

107. Rohracher, H. Theorie des Willens auf ex- 

(Theories of the will upon 

u. Physiol. 
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the will. After discussing previous theoretical and 
experimental treatises on these questions the author 
deseribes some eight experiments which he performed. 
His subjects are required: (1) to make a maximal 
pull on an ergograph and hold it as long as possible; 
(2) to repeat (1) under distractions; (3) to hold 
the arm horizontally extended as long as possible; 
(4) repetition of (3) with electric shocks if the arm 
begins to drop; (5) to make certain choices; (6) to 
abstain from eating in the presence of food after a 
period of hunger. 45 subjects were used in the 


group of experiments; each was required to give a de- 
tailed introspective report ing the conscious 
content during the experiment. The results indicate 


that: (1) will is directly related to feeling; feeli 
arouses positive acts of the will with the gl fe 0 
either increasing the pleasant experience or decreas- 
ing the unpleasant experience; (2) attention is a 
component of the will; (3) the strength of the will 
is dependent upon the intensity of the pleasant or 
unpleasant feeling; the strength of the will can be 
inereased or decreased by the appearance of a new 
motive. The author derives three general laws of 
the will—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


108. Rosenthal, J. 8. Typology in the light of 
the theory of conditioned reflexes. Character ¢ 
Personality, 1932, 1, 56-69.—The author briefly dis- 
eusses the results of the Pavlovian experiments, and 
then proceeds to show that dogs which have been 
used in the conditioned response experiments ean be 
divided into what are essentially the Hippocratic 
types. Melancholies are slow in adaptation to sur- 
roundings and in the formation of conditioned 
reflexes; easily put to sleep with bromide; easily 
hypnotized; extremely confused with of en- 
vironment; generally weak and easily inhibited; and 
exhibit transitory and feeble reflexes. With the 
choleries, excitation rather than inhibition predomi- 
nates. They are difficult to hypnotize. In the san- 
guines, there is a good balance between excitation and 
inhibition and a pronounced reaction of orientation; 
a marked liveliness and agility; and a tendency to go 
to sleep easily in uninteresting surroundi The 
phlegmaties are also well balanced as to excitation 
and inhibition; pay little attention to environmental 
changes; and are more quiet and sedate but consist- 
ently remain awake. The results also show that type 
ean be changed by education. Frequently a dog 
which, no doubt, belongs to a strong type, is weak 
and cringing when brought into the laboratory, due 
to the rigorous life he has been living. The limita ita- 
tions of application of these results to man, due to 
a more complicated nervous system, are recognized, 
but there are some striking similarities to be - 
nized in the two species.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
[See also abstracts 40, 43, 53, 55, 67, 77, 81, 113, 

116, 117, 158, 186, 316, 346.] 
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109. Bousfield, W. A., & Sherif, M. Hunger as 
factor in learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 44, 552- 
554.—This experiment suggests a method for meas- 
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uring the hunger drive. of 
rabbits and of shishens after hunger periods of wari 


10 taste, aloe ber of trials ( 
nom tone, Se een one 

of eating.~-M. N. Crook (University of California 
at Los Angeles). 


cells. J. Cell. d Comp. Physiol., 1932, 1, 451-471.— 
Intense sound of frequency set up by a mag- 
netostriction oscillator destroys cells, due to intra- 
or extracellular ebullition of gases from the compres- 
sion and rarefaction by the sound waves. 
killed in flasks without water more readily than when 
immersed. A more effective direct treatment injures 
from tensions and water hammering resulting 
cavitation. The destructive sound waves may be used 
to sterilize milk with a continuous flow technique 
without heating.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

1ll. Chu, H. N. The cell masses of the dien- 
cephalon of the opossum virginiana. Monog. 


é 


series of opossum brain eut in different planes and 
stained by both Weigert and Nissl wethods. An 
analysis of the structural pattern of the cellular 
masses in the five main parts of the diencephalon 
was made, and a general description of each kind 
of nuclei was also given. It is concluded that the 
thalamus of this animal is very similar to that of 


possum is rather poorly developed when com- 
pared with that of the dog and cat. The hypothala- 
mus and the epithalamus are relatively well de- 
as they are in the rodents and insectivores. 
A bibliography of 40 articles and 14 plates.—C.-F. 
Ww (Nat. Instit. Psychol., China). 


“ secondary ” spinal transection following “ al 
Socurcbentiod G2 thi'bal Tai Wak & cyaliriine ae 
pears which consists of a strong spring-like flexor 
Page Al Banc ig Bg tll Rigg or 
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involved. The flexor when the 
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as a copulation reflex pattern released in the Iumbo- 
sacral cord after “secondary” spinal transection.— 
C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


er’s Notebook. Garrett 
cussion of animal learning, by citing 

of animal logists.—M. N. Crook (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles). 

115. Keller, H., & Briickner, G. H. Neue Ver- 
suche tiber das Richtungshéren des Hundes. (New 
experiments on the directional of the ine 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1932, 126, 14-37 
ments of Engelmann’s were re ted and phen -ar4 
with the same general results. were trained to 
reqpen® to tie sous’ 6f-4 Mange caatenie® eahiel 
one of a number of sereens, arranged around the dog 
in the form of a cirele. Care was taken to exclude 
visual and olfactory cues and cues coming from the 
experimenter. The best of the three dogs studied 
was able to discriminate between sound sources 15 
em. apart and 5 m. away. Doubt is cast upon the 
validity of an explanation of sound ion in 
terms of differences in time of stimulation of the two 
ears, and further support is found for Goldstein’s 
conclusion that the process of auditory localization 
functions best when it is undisturbed by secondary 
Her vergenseetare jy yes preset tit 

cal process of “turning toward.”—R. 
ae (Cornell). 

116. Kolosvary, G. De la variabilité des phé- 
noménes psychologiques et de la théorie de M. 
(Concerning the variability of 
psychologicai phenomena and the theory of Raband.) 
J. de psychol., 1932, 29, 473-479.—A discussion of 
the variability of instinctive behavior in animals.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

117. Ludwig, W. Das Rechts-Links-Problem im 
Tierreich und beim Menschen. (The right-left prob- 
lem in animals and man.) Berlin: Springer, 1932. 
Pp. xi-++ 496. M. 38.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

118. Mast, 8. O., pe lige Effect of tem- 


crease the rate of locomotion 
about .0005N CaCl, MgCl; ‘O01N NaCl; . 
KCl. The effeet of hydrogen-ion concentration prob- 
ably also depends on salt concentration. The effect 
of salts om Galation Of thi pluaaiheel obhel'ls dives. 


—0O. W. Richards (Yale). 
119. T’ang, Y¥., Ch’in, E., & Tsang, ¥. H. The 


effect of a vegetarian diet on the learning ability of 
albino rats. Contrib. Nat. Res. Instit. Psychol., 
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these vegetarian and normal 
trials before mastery of the 

(2) total tim os od in water before mastery, 
and (3) largest number of consecutive errorless 
trials in the last ten periods, ie., after the rats were 
required to thread the whole maze. From the ob- 
tained results the authors conclude that (1) the male 
vegetarians were very probably inferior to the male 
normals in learning ability according to any of the 
three criteria of comparison; (2) it is not certain 


of mastery; (3) the vegetarians tended also to be a 
little more variable than the controls; (4) sex differ- 
ence in average ability and variability i is larger in the 
normals than in the vegetarians; and (5) the dif- 
ference in learning ability between the vegetarians 
and the normals was not , there being consider- 
able overlap. The reasons why the difference should 
be considered as real, but not more marked than the 
data actually show it to be, have been indicated in 
the paper. 9 tables and 12 references.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Tres. Instit. Psychol., China). 


120. Wiechulla, 0. Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 
Lichtwachstumreaktion von Phycomyces. (Contri- 
pg oe to the knowledge of the light-growth reaction 

in Phycomyces.) Beitr. z. Biol. d. Pflanzen, 1932, 
19, 371-419.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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121. Carris, L. H. Hereditary blindness. J. He- 
red., 1932, 23, 305-311.—Assuming that 10% of those 
who are blind are blind from inheritable causes, we 
have one out of every 10,000 so affected. Twelve 
California) _—— blindness are listed.—B. S. Burks 


“one etna Family resemblances in verbal 
and numerical abilities. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 
1931, 10, 1-104.—The Courtis Standard Research 
Tests in Series B, and Vocabulary Tests 
A and B of the University of Minnesota College 
A Tests were administered to 108 families 
(216 parents, 230 children) in which both parents 
and one or more children were available. ts 
showed a slight decline in ability with age on the 
part of the husbands, negative correlation of age 
with years of education for both fathers and mothers, 
and no significant sex differences among the children 
in either vocabulary or arithmetic ability. In the 
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case of adults, the males were “ significantly su 

in arithmetic ability, which fact is probably 
differences in practice,” while the women were dightly 
superior in vocabulary but not significan 80. 
Years of education of parents showed little relation 
to their arithmetic ability, but correlated with vo- 
eabulary to the degree of .53 for men and .49 for 
women. The author found a slight resemblance be- 
tween husbands and wives in vocabulary, but none 
at all in arithmetie ability. Sibling correlations in 
this study are higher for vocabulary (.35) than for 
arithmetic (.21) and suggest “ that assortative mating, 
which is likewise more pronounced in the case of 
vocabulary than for arithmetic, is playing an im- 
portant réle.” The mid-parent-child correlation is 
17 for voeabulary and .19 for arithmetic, but there 
is a marked tendency for the child to resemble one 
parent more than the other. “ Matings of Land os 
sons both of whom are superior in these tests produce 
more children who are superior in these test abilities 
than do matings of two people either or both of whom 
are inferior in these test abilities."—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

123. Clarke, A. E. Identical quadruplets. J. 
Hered., 1932, 23, 257-259.—The set consists of four 
girls born in Michigan May 19, 1930. At one year 
they were all beginning to talk; three were yea 
and one beginning to creep. ‘Close similarity w 
found in friction ridge patterns.—B. S. Burks (Cali. 
fornia). 

124. Downey, J. E. Familial trends in personal- 
ity. Character & Personality, 1932, 1, 35-47.—The 
purpose of this study was to determine whether ad- 
ministration of a nality inventory to a family 
group would “give any added insight into the per- 
sonalities of individuals who were y intimately 
known, and, conversely, whether the results would 
illuminate in any way the inventory itself.” The 
Bernreuter Inventory was given to a family of ten 
brothers and sisters, a group of which the author was 
a member. This inventory contains four scales: 
B1-N, a measure of neurotic tendency; B2-S, a 
measure of self-sufficiency; B3-I, a measure of in- 
troversion-extroversion; and B4-D, a measure of 
dominance-submission. As to familia] trends, there 
is rather close agreement between the judgments of 
the author and inventory ratings, and the inventory 
also aided in erystallizing certain traits whose pres- 
ence was not clear to the author until after the in- 
ventory was given. However, it does not throw into 
relief some pronounced personality differences be- 
tween certain individuals. Coefficients of correlation 
(Spearman rank) between the author’s i and 
three of the traits are: BI-N, .18; B3-I, .20; B4-D, 
.66. The coefficient of correlation between the au- 
thor’s rankings and seores on the Neymann-Kolstedt 
Test (which was also administered to eight of the 
subjects) is .69. There is also some speculation as 
pat edo prime ees mw 
ing the responses to the questionnaire, as well as some 
indication of constitutional differences among the 
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individuals which might throw light on the results.— 


M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

125. Kraulis, W. Zur Vererbung der hysterischen 
Reaktionsweise. (Inheritance of the hysterical 
of reaction.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Newr. wu. Psychiat., 
aooally iecinal poueatiiben oa, the hysterical 
type of reaction (asocial or antisocial psychopa 
who ut life are a burden to society) 
“episodic hystericals,” in whom not the abnormal 

personality but the episodical hysterical reaction 
stands in the foreground. He the weak- 
ness of a clinical classifieation fo on social re- 
actions, but he could not make a satisfactory division 
solely on personality types. He compared the family 
histories of 106 probationers for whom sufficient ma- 
terial was available, among admissions to the psy- 
chiatric elinie of Munich between 1906 and 1924, 
with the probability of the hysterical reaction among 
the general population as estimated by Luxenburger- 
Schulz. From the statistical results, he reaches the 
conclusion that a special, inheritable Anlage under- 
lies the hysterical type—M. FE. Morse (Catonsville, 
Md.). 

126. Krause, W. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
L {aigedeal H tal ard f th janie 
( investigations o e eritance 
of drawing ability. I.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1932, 126, 
86-145.—376 artistically untrained individuals were 
studied, of whom 102 were fathers, 102 mothers, 108 
male children and 64 female children. Each was re- 
quired to make 8 drawings, 4 of memorial or imagi- 
nary objects and 4 of objects or pictures before him, 
and each of the 8 sets of drawings was arranged in 
order of excellence by two independent judges. The 
results were grouped in various ways so as to render 
possible generalizations about sex, age and family 
ey oy Some of the rnie observations 

(1) Males proved to be definitely su ~ ding 

females at every age and in cach series af 
(2) Parents tended to stand in order of qksellones 
above children of the same sex of school age and 
below children of the same sex beyond school age. 
(3) Parents — children of the same family showed 
a definite e agreement in the quality of their 
- showed @) P ‘i oe the quality of 

sex. a ve agreement in q 
generalization is based on a 


measures of reliability are ineluded—R. B. MacLeod 


(Cornell). 
127. Ley, A. Sur la stérilisation des dégénérés. 
i eee ) J. de neur. et 
chiat., 1931, 31, 696-700.—The author gives a 
orice se Sem eee ee ae 
rs Siedaeed ceceums sxx 
recommended especi or 
who cannot control their 
these individuals to 
some useful work instead 


poe Parry vented 
No special laws 


of being a burden to the community. 
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regulating the sterilization of the unfit are necessary, 
as each case must be considered individually m Spon the 
physician, who should take the mea 

plying the most suitable measures to the 
patient. A bibliography of 13 titles is given——H. 
Syz (New York City). 

128. Newman, H. H. Mental and physical traits 
of identical twins reared apart. J. Hered., 1932, 
23, 297-303.—T wins “B” and “ D,” the 
author’s fifth case, are women of 38. They were 
rated at the age of 14 months, not seeing each o 
again until the age of 16. Boab Bic sali. prod 
ae About 2 years later 
B married. B llth gradé, in good- 
sized towns, married into a comfortable financial 
situation, and had four children. D finished 10th 
grade in country schools, worked hard after her mar- 
riage, and reared six children. Scores on four mental 
tests were closely similar (7 months on Stanford- 
Binet in favor of B). B had 6 months’ advantage on 
the Stanford Achievement Test. Scores were quite 
similar on three personality tests, but rather differ- 
ent on one. A marked difference has arisen in physi- 
eal condition sinee age 20.—B. 8. Burks (California). 

129. Pearl, RB. Contraception and fertility in 
2,000 women. Human Biol., 1932, 4, 363-407.—This 
first report covers less than one-sixth of the data 
from itals in five large cities. The material was 
gathered by a combined questionnaire and case method 
procedure and the of records and instructions 
are given in detail. The data come from the lower 
social levels of society. The women had an average 
of 2.75 pregnancies per woman, the whites 2.68 and 
the negroes 2.89. Some attempt to prevent concep- 
tion had been made by 35.8% of the white women 
and 15.4% of the negro women. The methods used 
were such that the burden of limitation was born by 
48.7% of the men, 49.3% of the women and only 2% 
jointly. A new and more precise method for caleu- 
lating person-years of to risk of pregnancy 
is described. The methods of contraception practiced 
by the white women reduced the p rate 
person per unit of time about 20% below that 
similar group not practicing contraception. The os 
verse occurred with the negro women, where the ex- 
posure risk is higher among those using contracep- 
tives. The women who 
to be innately more f 
O. W. Richards (Yale). 


ment., yeh ee 1.—tThe author 
mission of gis ‘Giesand't-aib thotaeion a 
family. In some of the subj 
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exact statement relative to the prolificacy and longev- 
ity of the subjects, for he has no data relative to 
the rest of the population —G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


131. Popence, P., & Brousseau, K. Hereditary 


ataxia. J. Hered., 1932, 23, 277-282.—A new fam- 
ily history of hereditary ‘ataxia is blished in which 
the affection behaves as a recessive. Other 


studies have shown that dominance is variable for 
these genes, and the action of modifying genes is 
conspicuous. Since the disease is incurable, eugeni- 
cally it calls for sterilization of affected individuals. 
—B. S. Burks (California). 

132. Preston, G. H., & Antin, BR. A study of chil- 
dren of psychotic parents. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1932, 2, 231-238.—Careful psychiatric histories of 
all children under 18 years whose ts were ad- 
mitted to three public mental hospitals and diagnosed 
psychotic were obtained and studied, and the find- 
ings compared with similar studies of “normal” 
children and of children of child-placing agencies. 
Findings: it seems fair to assume that children of 
psychotic patients do not present greater need of 

chiatrie assistance than “no ” and rather 
ess than “ child-placing” wards—A. G. Reynolds 


(Winchester, Mass.). 

133. Rodewald, Die Unfruchtbarmachung 
geistig im Lichte der Medizin und 
des Rechts. hse agp of the mentally inferior 
in the light of medicine and of law.) Monatssch. f. 
Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 22, 705-720.— 
The writer comes to the conclusion that, for reasons 
of racial hygiene and eugenics, a legal regulation of 
sterilization of the mentally inferior is necessary. 
He rejects compulsory sterilization, because of the 
still unsatisfactory status of investigation of he- 
redity, but recommends sterilization upon eugenic 
indication with the wish or consent of the pa- 
tient. The means suggested is sterilization in the 
striet sense, “which has no harmful effects upon the 
bodily and mental condition of the individual, since 
the gonads remain.” In cases of diseased or criminal 
sexual impulses castration is a safeguard—W. Beck 
(Leipzig). 

134. Winston, 8. Some factors related to differ- 
ential sex-ratios at birth, Human Biol., 1932, 4, 
pig’ whoa rtant relationship is shown to ex- 

‘eho Par desirable factors and a higher 
Suir ar Geils Tak ‘Soins x tamalea barn. alive. In 
the more nearly optimum environments more ade- 
quate provision is made for the unborn child, hence 
there is a greater chance for the survival of the 
fetus and a greater ew ay Bs pe te cml alive. 
—0O. W. Richards (Yale) 

[See also abstract 232.] 
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However, this explanation is incomplete, for, in spite 
of the break produced by sleep, we are able to re- 
member the happenings of previous days. This abil- 
ity to remember d not on simple associations, 
but on the possibility of reconstruction, a condition 
which exists for the happenings of normal life but 
is lacking in the dream state. In the latter state 
there is no measure of time, stability of place, iden- 
tity of person, or any consistency of natural laws.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

136. Behn, 8. Psychologische Methoden der 
Traumforschung. (The psychological methods of 
dream interpretation.) Abderhaldene Handb. d. 
biol. Arbeitsmethoden, 1925, Abt. VI, B1, 107-130.— 
We can 1 nays only tentatively of methods of dream 
analysis, for even our best methods cannot assure us 
that fhe knowledge gained by using them is adequate 
and reliable. We do not have even a complete de- 
scription of what actually does or may happen in a 
dream condition. We cannot expect good results as 
long as we regard the dreams merely as a succession 
of pictures. The ibility of experimenting with 
dreams is very limited: the dreamer is not a cubjest 
for experimentation as in other psychological ex 
ments. We cannot ask the subject to dream this or 
that and then study his behavior, but we can make 
only occasional observations. The method of weak 
stimuli is the only experimental method in dream 
analysis, as it tries to produce dreams or to change 
existing dreams by the application of weak sensory 
stimuli. The difficulty in interpreting the results ob- 
tained by this method is that we do not know which 
stimuli (natural or artificial) reached the dreamer’s 
sensitivity. Many other methods are also described 
and their technical and theoretical limitations dis- 
eussed in detail—2Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


137. Benedek, T. Todestrieb und Angst. (The 
death instinct and fear.) Int. Zsch. f. Fegehoent. 
1931, 17, 333-343,—The ideas of irreversible co 
rational processes in the cell, as introduced into biol- 
ogy by Ehrenberg, and the defensive ferments pro- 
duced by the body through symbiotic hormones, are 
considered by the writer to be physiological verifica- 
tions of the death instinct coneeived by Freud in the 
light of psychological considerations. The Freudian 
explanation of fear as a danger signal provided by 
the ego is satisf only from the economic point of 
view. Fear, i mg | ie sense, must be considered 
as the Fa wnt tion of the death instinct or of primary 

Conbetions of drives) liberated in the or- 
po marr Bernfeld (Berlin).’ 

138. Bien, E. Das Koitusverbot in der Behand- 
lung der psychischen Impotenz. (The prohibition of 
coitus in the treatment of psychical impotence.) 
Zentbl. {. Psychotherap., 1932, 6, 400-418.—The im- 
portance of the prohibition of coitus and other forms 
of sexual expression as Swaine aid in the ee 
ment of impotence is and 
made as to the use of this =i 
types of impotence-—R. B. MacLeod (Goa. 
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finger, dreams involving mem- 
Ory with anaes for infantile memories; the sec- 
ond interdigital line, anger dreams; the axial line of 
the middle finger, confusion dreams; the third inter- 
digital line, dreams involving pain} the axial line of 
the fourth finger, — dreams; the fourth inter- 

line, dreams aspects; and 
the axial line of the little eee gave dreams involv- 
ing fears. The same effects were obtained by a super- 
ficial compression of the viscera with which the vari- 
ous lines are connected, a fact which is in accord with 
py; Sa of chiro-splanchnic relations.—A. B. Hunter 
( )- 


140. Chadwick, M. The psychological effects of 
menstruation. New York, Washington: Nervous & 
Mental Disease Pub. Co., 1932. 70.—The book 
is divided i sections deals 


and psychological disturbances accompanying men- 
— Mention — of the a. _ guilt, 
ollowed by tabus an a w ave al- 
ways been associated with the menstrual function. 
Striking similarity is noted between the characteris- 


ties of the witches of medieval history and those 
which are noted in women during the menstrual 


on the menstrual cycle in diseusses the 
menstrual-like 1 in childhood; the effects 
upon a child of kno concerning menstruation 
in the adult; and the i nervous devel- 
mnarantion gly actaton and death {sane 


diity to mother and love for the 
Sales the latter esmnstinuan baal The section on 


disturbances that occur in connection 
with the menstrual funetion; these phenomena 
affect young women, and how they are conditioned by 
early trauma and primitive menstrua- 
tion; how these same Yt Ler el ay 
especiall those passing climacteric ; 
pre Ny Sy = continuity of life and 
the general i of women. i 
upon whieh the book was based was taken from litera- 
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5, rer age pace Fiat tee ape oe 
the tabus of primitive peoples as well as in the reac- 
tions of children when they learn the facts 
about menstruation in any form. It is a complex 
reaction due to several connected factors: 


; memory 
the anxiety suffered at that time; 
guilt due to the unconscious desire to shed 
the consequent fear of death; or the feeling of 
always associated with masturbation and intercourse. 
The child’s reaction is perhaps founded on the 
perception of the changed psychie condition of | 
menstruating woman, who experiences at this 
an increase of hatred against men and im 
with children, and thus easily becomes in ity un- 
pleasant to her husband and ¢hildren. Even in pre- 
pubertal children, one can observe symptoms of 


i 


to suicide fantasies. The author reports a case in 
which menstruation was interpreted as an accident 
and after an explanation, the thor showed the need o 
celebrating this proof of adulthord, an attitude which 
recalls the puberty rites of primitive peoples.—M. E. 
Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 


142. Deutsch, H. Wher die weibliche Homosexu- 
alitét. (On female homosexuality.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Psychoanal., 1932, 18, 219-241.—Analyses of eleven 
eases of female homosexuality, none of which gave 
any indication of a constitutional deviation in the 
direction of is the basis of 
this paper. Hate the mother and libidinal 
desire for her were found to be older than the Oedi- 


pus complex. Libidinal ter difficulties from mother 
to father meets with greater ties the more ag- 


Oedipal 
pensation, ie., by renunciation of father and 
ip elegans in mother attachment: “I don’t hate you; 

love you.” Contributory influences from expecta- 
tion of wish-fulfillment by father, disappointment in 


him due to refusal to gratify her, and wound to nar- 
pr grant gc lly Ry err yea 


hike te to the mye a 
——~ the mee “intensely 
tachment. i 


e economic 
ing to mater (sy ot 
from f. an oe 
are alae 
ve me, and my is so 
will love me, if not my mother?” There is 
evidence of this bisexual oscillation, 
eventuate in neurosis, i 
Before return to the mother attains 

a genuine inversion, the mother’s 

turbation (responsible for intense ideas of revenge 
on her) must be supplanted by permission. Phallic- 
ity is the outstanding 
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one, but more infantile, pregenital urges hide behind 
it. The author’s eases provide confirmation for 
Freud’s and-Jomer's finding that the. disposition. to 
female homosexuality is in the oral-sadistic phase of 
libidinal t. Stress is also laid on the im- 
portance of the thrust into passivity from the active 
phallic phase (“ Passivitiiteschnub "associated with 
the wish for an anal child by the father) in the de- 
velopment of normal femininity—D. Feigenbaum 
(New York City). 


143, Egner, F. Humor und Witz unter struktur- 
psychologischem Gesichtspunkt. (Humor and wit 
from the standpoint of structural psychology.) 
Arch. f. a. ges. Psychol., 1932, 84, 330-371.—Like 
esthetic taste, taste in humor varies with age, sex, 

and nationality. The author contrasts the 
humor of the German, the Englishman, the American, 
the Frenchman, and the Jew, and mentions briefly 
that of the Italian and the S . These com- 
parisons are ed by an explanation of the ty- 
pology of Jaensch, because the author believes the 
personality types p redominating in certain countries 
affect the national humor. The German, for example 
is typically an: idealist. German humor is full of 
sympathetic feeling. Wit, which is coldly intellec- 
tual and objective, is not German. The Englishman 
is typically practical, averse to abstraction and syste- 
matization. His struggle for life is difficult. He is 
industrious and true to his obligations, but he is not 
an enthusiastic laborer. His heart is in play. Hence 
the Englishman fights off the seriousness of life by 
fine irony. American humor, as revealed in the 
films, is primitive. It delights in the exaggerated and 
the gro e. In Mickey Mouse, animals behave like 
human beings—at least like Americans. Films in 
which children and dogs are the heroes make a simi- 
lar impression of unreality. From the German stand- 
point, American humor often seems silly. According 
to this author, the French have no humor. They have 
wit. French laughter is ridicule, always cold and 
stern, often cruel and hostile. The Jew is also witty. 
Wit rejoices in ness and brevity. It involves 
mental mobility and in forming associations. 
It links the most sacred and the lowest to- 
gether. The erotic is a favorite theme. It esteems 
word play above realities. The Italian is the child of 
the sun. His laughter is bright and free from bitter- 


ness. The § like the og ge is primitive 
and inclined to the grotesque—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 

144. Ensslen, N. Zur Psychologie des Schuldbe- 


of guilt.) Ayeh. fa yes, Payohol, 1082, 84, 387. 
488. There a wd, ree Re diseussion of method. 


i of guilt 
experimentally. It can only be observed introspec- 
tively in the course of real life and made available 
red — either (1) when the je 
) when 
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the experiences of his acquaintances. In the present 
study, a questionnaire was given to 22 trained ob- 
servers (13 men and 9 women) several of whom 
were professional psychologists. The purpose was 
to secure a description of the consciousness of guilt 
in all its actual modes of ocsurrence, and to discover 
the time and circumstances of its arousal and its 
effects upon the subject. Introspections are quoted 
ee ae F. Martin (West Springfield, 
ass.). 

145. Fenichel, O. Outline of clinical psychoanaly- 
sis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1932, 1, 292-342.—This seec- 
ond installment contains the second and third cha 
ters. Chapter II deals with anxiety hysteria, indi- 
eates its more primitive character as compared with 
conversion hysteria, and shows its fundamental fear 
basis manifested by phobias. The anxiety is con- 
sidered a mechanism of repressing forees, and phobic 
mechanisms are characterized by outward projection 
of internal fears upon definite asf objects. 
States of maximal tension with co went “id anx- 
iety” lead to danger anticipation with consequent 
“ego anxiety.” Phobia development follows avoid- 
ance of the perception producing anxiety, thereby 
transforming instinctual conflict into object fear. 
The réle in phobias of primal scenes, Oedipus, and 
castration complexes is elaborated. Chapter ft deals 
with hysteriform conditions. Organ libido and hypo- 
chondriacal reactions are discussed as organ neu- 
roses originating from object libido transformed into 
organ libido as a result of regression or narcissism 
with consequent hypereathexis. Actual neurosis, 
pathoneurosis, and organ neurosis are elaborated 
psychoanalytically. Differentiation is made between 
hypochondriacal sensation and anxiety. In patho- 
neurosis the psychological process is increased in 
organ cathexis in response to physical cause by libido 
wit¥drawal from objects with consequent increase in 
nafcissism, often in relation to some one organ. 
Treatment is determined by the libido structure.— 
M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

146. Pischell, E. Untersuchungen iiber die Ent- 
wicklung weiblicher Interessen auf Grund von 
Selbstdarstellungen. (Investigations on the devel- 
opment of feminine interests on the basis of auto- 
biographies.) Paderborn: Schoningh, 1932. Pp. 93. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


147. Freud, 8. Vier Kranken- 
geschichten. (Four psychoanalytic case histories.) 
Vienna: Int. Psychoanalyt. V , 1932. Pp. 463. 


M. 9.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

148. Freud, 8. Ueber die weibliche Sexualitat. 
(On female sexuality.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 
1931, 17, 317-332; also P -» 1932, 1, 
191-209.—See VI: 4821.—S. Bernfeld (Berlin). 

149. Freud, 8. The acquisition of fire. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1, 210-215.—Freud discusses 
choanalytical significance of the Promethean 
myth. The carrying of the fire in the hollow 
suggests the process of reversal—man carries not 
but the means of extinguishing it, the opposite—in 
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darting flames and active phallus, the phoenix that 
rises rejuvenated from early death, and the 
myth of the water dragon by fire all lead to 


jecture concerning 
origin of this type of legend.—M. H. Erickson (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 
Ps 150. a? eaten) ~ at ett Genie. {ion 
normal” genius. ent . Psychotherap., 
5, 343-351.—The writer belhiee that : Eich- 


poses a kind of equilibrium between his rare positive 
talents, which may lead to ic effects, and 
other mental contents—-C. W. Fox (Rochester). 
151. Harnik, E. J. Pleasure in disguise, the need 
for decoration, and the sense of beauty. Psycho- 
anal, Quart., 1932, 1, 216-264.—The first part of this 
article deals with the specific ideational content of 
the castration anxiety in transvestitism. Two cases 
are cited with the analytical findings, which reveal 
that their transvestitism originated in a castration 


lack o 


theoretically observations on the need o 
tion, and gives a hypothesis of the origin 
sense of beauty. Reference is made to analytical find- 
ings of the equation of ing with genitalia, par- 
ticularly prepuce, and the primitive customs of eyno- 

incision, and cireumeision. Penis bags and 


and represents a sublimation of anal impulses char- 
acteristically occurring at tal periods; 
also occasionally of id impulses 
and consequent erotization of the skin, and thereby 
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sexual pleasure was renouneed with temporary con- 
eon Shiagepiy docagaamdetiie H. An 80- 
item bibli Erickson 


bibliography is —M.. H. 
(Worcester State H ). 


152. Horney, K. Die premenstruelle Verstim- 
mungen. (Premenstrual ve moods.) Zsch. 
f. psychoanal. Péad., 1931, 5, 161-167.—These appear 
to stand nearer to normal experience than the men- 
They have no connection 


eases concern women 
cumstances, must repress the libido, which is in- 
creased in connection with menstruation. They 
convert into depression the anger caused by the 
renunciation. Other women have inner inhibitions. 
In these cases, the increased libido as such is not the 
eause of the premenstrual moods, but the cause is 
rather the intense wish for a child, reawakened by 
approaching menstruation and repressed with equal 
intensity. Hence the marked relief with the onset 
of menstruation, which puts an end to the pregnancy 
fantasies. The psychic processes may differ decid- 
edly, however, in details, e.g., in one of the cases the 
idea of sacrifice stood in the foreground.—M. E£. 
Morse (Hyattsville, Md.). 

153. Jalota, 8. 8. The unconscious. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1931, 6, 157-168.—The term unconscious 
is relatively m less, due to the wide divergence 
of phenomena to which it is assigned. In present-day 
psychological parlance, it is synonymous with inani- 
mate, sub-ce ries activity, habit, amnesia, repressed 
processes, increased synaptic resistance, incapacity, 
inexperience, ignorance, ete. By the term unconscious, 
psychologists should mean only those latent processes 
whieh are definitely op to manifest contents of 
consciousness; unconsciousness should not mean a 
level of consciousness. The levels of mental activity 
may be represented, on the basis of the ability to 
enter into consciousness, along a single line from 
focal-attentive consciousness to the absolute non- 
conscious levels, thus: (1) focal-attentive eonscious- 
ness; (2) marginal attentive consciousness; (3) fore- 
eonseicus; (4) primary non-conscious level; (5) 
secondary non-conscious level; (6) absolute’ non- 
conscious level. Unconscious must not be taken to 
represent either a system of repressed wishes or a 
stratum of consciousness, the inaccessible or the un- 
known, but must be used as an attribute or charac- 
teristic of certain mental elements—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 

154. Jung, 0. G. ry saan ogg gy ar am 
setting. Character ¢ Personality, 48-55.— 
A phenomenon like Freud was necessary by the 
historical conditions of the time. with his 
theory of Ra rary Beene my 

ve way. elisa “ ressentiment 
of the ineomting century Lem shy: nineteenth, with 
its illusions, its hypocrisy, half-ignorance, its arti- 
ficial, sapless religiosity, and lamentable taste.” His 
method is not scientific; + oe Ae ngg s meigalns ta 
partial truth. The psychoanalytie theory prefers 
programmatic truth so as te reach a wider public. 
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But this is not because Freud prefers gossip and the 
seandalous to science, but because of the “ compulsion 
of the Zeitgeist to expose the possible dark side of 
the human soul.” Psychoanalysis emphasizes things 
most important to the neurotic of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and “ destroys the false values in the neurotic 
personality by cauterizing away the rottenness of 
the dead nineteenth century.” explanations are 
faulty because neurosis is not to the Victorian 
era; sexual repressions do not constitute the only dis- 
turbanee of ity, as evidenced by the success 
of Adlerian psychology. “Freud has not penetrated 
into the deeper layer of what is common to all hu- 
manity. He ought not to have done it, nor could he 
do it without being untrue to his cultural historical 
task. And this task he has fulfilled—a task enough 
to fill a whole life’s work, and fully deserving the 
fame it has won.”—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma ). 

155. Klages, L. The science of character. (Trans. 
by W. H. Johnston.) Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 
1932. Pp. 308. $3.25.—A translation of Grundlagen 
der Charakterkunde. See III: 2257.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

156. Lewin, B. W. Anal erotism and the mecha- 
nism of undoing. Psychoanal. Quart., 1932, 1, 343- 
344.—This is a clinical communication dealing with 
the problem of self-castrative impulses which led to 
the dream of a lost penis, which on analysis proved 
to be the equating of penis with feces, thereby per- 
mitting castration with immediate replacement. This 
illustrates clearly the defense process of “ undoing ” 
and hints at a reason for anal regression in compul- 
sion neuroses—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

157. Lindworsky, J. Methoden der Phantasie- 
forschung. (Methods of fantasy analysis.) <Abder- 
haldens Handb. d. biol. Arbeitsmethoden, 1925, Abt. 
VI, B 1, 131-156.~—Fantasy is defined as activity of 
consciousness directed upon objects (awareness of 
objects), an activity which is not directed by any 
goal idea and which results in relatively new combi- 

-nations of images. This definition is not considered 
perfect, as it is based on two different principles, 
viz., inner experience and objective achievement. 
The author, however, believes that this is the best 
possible definition, since at present we do not know 
enough about the inner ps¢zhologieal conditions of 
fantasy activity. The authur proceeds then to enu- 
merate the conditions of fantasy, to describe the 
ens of fantasy, and to diseuss the methods which 

mnmene nee Gee penpenes. Se.seone be. The au- 
ind the creative work of artists. 

Piotrowski (Columbia). 

158. Luria, A. R. The nature of human conflicts. 

_H. —r New York: Liveright, 

$4.00.—A number of re- 


with po eg of vol- 
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investigated were those of students awaiting elimi- 
nating examinations, criminals awaiting trial, subjects 
in whom a strongly affective situation had been im- 
planted under hypnosis, neurotie patients, and chil- 
dren performing inhibitive and other tasks. Both 
affect and release from affect were studied. Clinical 
examination showed in all eases noteworthy differ- 
ences between affective and normal states in respect 
to the neurodynamic behavior. There is a large 
amount of interpretive and theoretical material, and 
a concluding chapter of an experimental nature on 
the control of behavior.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

159. McDougall, W. Of the words character and 
personality. Character ¢ Personality, 1932, 1, 3-16. 
—Charakter (title of the German edition of this 
periodical) with German writers stands, as in biol- 
ogy, “for the sum total of those features, properties, 
or qualities of an individual, species, or group, which 
are peculiar to it and serve to distinguish it from 
other individuals, species, or groups.” English writ- 
ers, however, use character “in accordance with the 
special meaning of the word prevalent in common 
speech and literary usage,” which is quite different 
from usage in biology. But this difference is very 
difficult to define. There is close agreement as to the 
way in which character (English sense) reveals itself 
in conduct, but as to what character means, few au- 
thors attempt to say. Associationism in England and 
Herbartian psychology in Germany no doubt have 
had a deterring effeet in this direction, “for in = 
systems the mind was described as a mass... 
ideas . . . which left no room for the distinction be- 
tween character and intellect.” Following lines pro- 
posed by Shand and Stout, McDougall (1908) de- 
veloped a theory in which he proposed that character 
is the result of “an hierarchical organization of the 
sentiments under the dominance of some one master- 
sentiment, the dominant réle being filled most com- 
monly by the sentiment of self-regard or self-esteem.” 
Character is to be ed as a part rather than as 
the whole of personality, the other constituents being 
intellect, temperament, disposition and temper, each 
representing many independent variables—M. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 

160. Otto, RB. Das Gefiihl der Verratwortlichkeit. 
(The feeling of treachery.) Zsch. f. Religionspsy- 
chol., 1931, 4, 49-57.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leip- 
zig). 

161. Pollak, F. Zum Problem des Masochismus. 
(Ein Beitrag zur Pathologie des seelischen Schmerz- 
es.) (On the problem of masochism. A contribution 
to the pathology of mental pain.) Zentbl. f. yy 
therap., 1932, 5, "is prseated. ease history of 
masochistic patient is presented and a 
interpretation offered. On the physiological ede 
masochism is regarded as a jae inhibition, 
me allied to synesthesia.—R. MacLeod (Cor- 
nell) 

162. Prince, M., & Prince, W. F. Die Spaltung 


M. 16.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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163. Réheim, G. Telepathy in a dream. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1932, 1, 277-291.—A 26-year-old girl 
developed a combined and h re- 
ae Ee affair with a man who 
was sadistic and ——T in his sexual activity. 
Obsessive delusional ideas 


of her family masturbating, 
which the latent content was coitus with her father, 


must now submit to all mistreatments her lover. 
Second, she recalled her hunger and submission oc- 
easioned by her mother’s insufficient milk. She re- 
acted to these two deprivations by becoming de- 
pressed. During the course of the analysis she 
dreamed of having dreamed the same things as had 
the analyst, hence a telepathic dream, Analysis sug- 
gested definite ip 
experience” and the primal seene wherein the lan- 
guage spoken, that of sexual excitement, is univer- 
sally understood, and analysis suggests an interaction 
between preconscious systems at the occurrence of 
the cathexis of an unconscious content. She also ex- 
perienced visions of horrible faces and similar 

all threatening an attack. She developed ideas o 
magic powers—turning her upper lip inward would 
compel any man she desired to think of her. Analy- 
sis of these things suggested that hostile su 

beings are parental representatives in the primal 
seene, which may be the origin of totem ancestors. 
Likewise magie ap to be a substitutive gratifi- 
eation (onanism) of the child in the primal scene situa- 
tion. —M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

164. Réheim, G. Die primitiver 
Kulturen. (Psychoanalysis of primitive cultures.) 
Imago, 1932, 18, 297-563; also Int. J. Psychoanal., 
1932, 18, 224.—See VI: 3154-—D. Feigenbaum (New 
York City). 

165. Rémer, A. Tauschungsméglichkeiten auf 
dem Gebiete der Parapsychologie. (The possibili- 
ties of deception in sel, a8 CTL nd. Boe 
Zsch. f f. Religionspsycho —A. Romer 
(Gautzseh bei Leipzig). 

166. Salter, Mrs. W. H. The history of George 
Valiantine. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1932, 40, 389- 
410.—Valiantine is held yo Rodel a rome 

me Sie ast however, Redinting with 
tions sittings, 4 
have revealed many circumstances 
much actual trickery-—W. 8. Taylor (Smith). 

167. Schertel, E. Der erotische 
erotic complex.) Berlin: Pergamon-Verl., 1932. 

Pp. 96. M. 10.00.—-R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


168. Schmiedeberg, M. Psychoanalytisches zur 


eee is, 


primitive peoples toward ex- 
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hibits itself in a double way: prohibition of coitus 
menstruation 


during menstruation, 
rites. 


young girls. Menstruation is typi 
the consequence and proof of sexual activities, as a 
punishment for masturbation, or, in connection with 
the sadistic interpretation of coitus, as i t 
for aggressive hate-tendencies against parents. 
In the last section, the question is opened up: how 
ean the difficulties for girls in connection 
with menstruation be removed? Explanation alone 
accomplishes nothing. In fact, its indirect effect is 
that it is interpreted as a proof of love and confi- 
dence and a permission for intellectual interest in 
sexual matters. Pointing out that it is the common 
fate prevents, on the one hand, inferiority feelings 
in regard to the girl’s own person; on the other hand, 
the tenderness which meets the inereased need for 
love refutes the fancied danger. These effects, how- 
ever, are seen mostly in non-neurotie girls, and hence 
those who are ap ble through explanation. 
There are others whom one gives in vain opportuni- 
ties to ask questions about menstruation. eases 
7 a psychoanalysis—M. E. Morse (Hyattsville, 
169. Sharpe, E. Ueber Sublimierung und Wahn- 
bildung. (Sublimation and the formation of delu- 
sions.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1931, 17, 379-391. 
—The same infantile conflicts as those which cause 
delusions to originate under the influence of the 
super-ego may be sublimated in artistic activity. In 
sublimation the projections of the delusion appear as 
detached from the ego, as existing in reality. aoe 
works the artist sublimates his aggressions against 
his parents on the basis of A peel identification, 


™ nee, prototype of which is cannibalism. 


tor a the ahteae Gein ieee 
welcome to the ego. The first cultural sublimations 
of primitive man arise in the overeoming of the 
problems of nourishment and death. Interest in the 
historieal disciplines, which re-animate the dead, fol- 
lows the same mechanism of sublimation —S. Bern- 
feld (Berlin). 


170. Slutsky, A. Interpretation of a resistance; 
analytic 


justification of the continu- 
ante of the crighndveniie Ser Waifs, ‘thee malilee 
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of the analysis a protective ceremonial for the neu- 
rosis.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 


171. Spadolini, N. Alcune considerazioni sulla 
fisiologia e fisiopatologia del sonno. Some consid- 
erations ey the physiology and physiopathol- 
a nee .) Atti XIX. Cong. Soc. freniatrica ital., 

1198-1205.—Since pathological sleep appears 
as a result of dysfunction of the vegetative centers 
of the infundibulo-tuberane area or as a result of 
alterations of sensitivo-sensorial relations in bilateral 
lesions of the optie we cannot assume a 
sleep center, but perhaps centers which regulate 
sleep.—-A. Angyal (Turin). 

172. Westerfield, J. B. The scientific dream book 
and dictionary of dream symbols. New York: 
Brewer, 1932. Pp. 330. $2.50—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

173. White, H. D. J. An impediment in the voice; 
and a criticism of Adler’s ‘upward’ philosophy. 
Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1932, 12, 65-73.—The case of 
a male singing teacher who preferred a high voice to 
a deep one. Contrary to the Adlerian doctrine, the 
way to health was to move, not upward, but down- 
ward (toward the bass).—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 
[See also abstracts 43, 108, 124, 189, 195, 230, 231, 

234, 237, 242, 266, 268, 293, 306, 331, 336, 345.] 
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174. Allen, F. H. COreation and handling of re- 
sistance in clinical practice. Amer. J. Ortho py 
chiat., 1932, 2, 268-278“ When things are done 
which give a patient, adult or child, a justification 
in reality for a negative feeling directed toward the 
therapist, a barrier is introduced into treatment.” 
The clinical interview should offer opportunity for 
the free expression of negative feelings as they are 
felt at the moment. Too often the therapist’s check- 
ing of their expression causes the child or parent to 
transfer the antagonism from some other person or 
institution to therapist or clinic. A cooperative re- 
lationship in elinie practice should “not mean the 
dominance of one mls the acceptance of this authority 
by the other.” Objectives should not be so specific 
that they are directed toward changing definite lines 
of conduct and attitudes, particularly of a negative 
type. They should be, rather, those of establishing 
rap rt, so that all feelings may be brought to the 

ee ra tal mee kG. Bepnonte 
their meaning.—A. G. Reynolds 


(Winchester Mase) 
175. gre tll L. H. Some observations of 
convulsive disorders in children. Amer. J. Ortho- 


psychiat., 1932, 2, 260-267—“ Five years’ clinical 
° with 47 children suffering with convulsive 
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vulsions took place, organization of the family con- 
stellation, and (sometimes) effects of removing the 
child to a different environment. Conclusions as to 
the curability of convulsive disorders in children are 
not justified, but the conviction is held that treatment 
by “methods derived from analytic investigation is 
of very real value.”—A. G. Reynolds (Winchester, 
Mass.). 


176. Bose, G. Psychology and psychiatry. In- 
dian J. Psychol., October, 1931, 6, 143-146.—In 
general, the relationship between psychology and 
psychiatry is that between normal and abnormal 
psychology. Whereas in nature there is no sharp 
line of demareation between the normal and the ab- 
normal, the psychologists and psychiatrists have 
created such a division in the mental life. The war 
eases of shell-shoeck have been largely instrumental 
in bringing to the front the teachings of abnormal 
psychology. The traditional academic psychology 
has been barren in its practical applications and more 
or less static in its outlook. It has remained for the 
psychiatrists to emphasize the dynamie aspect of 
mental life. The study of abnormal psychology is 
proving extremely illuminating to normal psychology. 
The great defect of academic chology, and some 
of the modern trends such as beba haviorism, has been 
the objective outlook. The great value of introspec- 
tion has not yet been truly appreciated. When the 
findings of normal and abnormal psychology are 
eventually correlated we shall be compelled to rewrite 
many of the current textbooks in psychology.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 

177. Bouman, L. Paranoia. (Paranoia.) Psy- 
chiat. en neur. Bladen, 1931, 35, H. 3.—Bouman gives 
a short historical review of the different conceptions 
of paranoia, followed by an exhaustive presentation 
of several cases previously reported by him and 
Westererp, in which he takes up the newer views, 
especially those of Gaupp, Kant, Kehrer, Kretschmer, 
and Lange. Psychological analysis alone, the mere 
explanation of the delusion from psychie motives, is 
insufficient to make the origin of a delusion intelli- 
gible. Bouman assumes rather a special disposition 
to delusion formation, a peculiar pathological per- 
sonality, in which this abnormal manifestation is 
rooted in the lowest sphere, the deepest part of the 
psycho-vital layer, where changes in the sexual sphere 
also belong. At the basis of his theory lies the idea 
of organological division into 3 layers—a psycho- 
vital, a mental, and a personality layer. These are 
not sharply separated in consciousness and behavior, 
but represent tendencies in the living whole of the 
human being. The changes in paranoia spring chiefly 
from the personality layer, although slight changes 
in the first and second layers cannot be exeluded. 
The connections of the manifold paranoid manifes- 
tations are best interpreted through the hypothesis 
of the three layers in the structure of the human 
psyche. Perhaps one will eventually come to the 
conclusion that no separation exists between 
paranoia and paraphrenia, or even between paranoia 
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and the toxie and organic disturbances.—M. E. Morse 
(Hyattsville, Md.). 


178. Moy K. M., & Bender, L. The treat- 
ment of involution melancholia with ovarian hor- 
mone. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 11, 867-893.—Of 
seven cases so treated, two made a good social re- 
covery, three were unimproved, and two died (one 
of anemia and broncho- ia and one of car- 
cinoma of the uterus). “Our treatment, therefore, 
appears to have had little or no effect on the final out- 
come of these cases.” The investigation included a 
careful study, before and after treatment, of pa- 
tients’ blood pressure, basal oo rae blood chem- 
istry, and ctose tolerance—S. J. Beck (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


179. Buscaino, V. M. Syndromes encephalitiques 
et syndromes ues. Pathogenese. (Enceph- 
alitie and hysterie syndromes. Pathogenesis.) Riv. 
pat. nerv. e ment., 1932, 39, No. 1.—Report pre- 
sented at the Congress of a aye at a in 
1931. From a study of oculogyri reg 
crises, the author gathered facts . ich attest the 
great importance of mesence ic centers and of 
basal ganglia for the genesis of the principal elements 
of hysterical crises. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the demonstration of objective disturbances of vege- 
tative innervation in hysterics, independent of their 
psychic activity; by the demonstration in hysterics 
of disturbances of vegeto-emotive innervation with 
apsychie genesis; and by the fact that now it can be 
localized in the basal and mesencephalic centers.—G. 
C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


180. Chuchmarev, 8. I. Podkorkovaya psikhofizi- 
ologiya. (Subcortieal psycho-physiology.) Trudi 
Ukrainskago psychonevrol. Instit., 1928, 7. Pp. 549. 
—This monograph contains an account of a rather 
simple experimental psychol study on cases suf- 
fering from the sequelae of epidemic encephalitis. 
It is equipped with pe A i from work of other 
psychologists. There is a 163-page introductio =, & 
which the author points out that the the only method of 
science is the one of materialism which he 
tg The author found out that the conditional 

exes were the same in the encephalitics as in the 
normal people. The motor reactions of the cases are 
described in great detail with introduction of the 
ews apparatus for testing the motor responses of 
patients. These show that not only the motor 
pele but the whole organism is involved. The au- 
thor stresses the intention tremor in cases of 
litis in contrast with the absence of intention tremor 
in the cases of i by : 
the emotional responses by means o —_ an onl 
eters shows feeble but definite emotional 
in the sooonein, The cardio-vascular response ar on 4 
unusually weak. The response in association tests 
showed a marked increase in reaction age in ne 
ants as com with enecephalities, who 
brought up in the cities—J. Kasanin (Howard, R.T.). 

181. Ehrenberg, BR. Weltanschauung und Heil- 

kunde. (Philosophy and therapy.) Arzt wu. Seel- 
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1931, No. 24. Pp. Ph en, A to ao 
snge, 8 therapy ean be understood only from 
viewpoint.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei 


types of 
chol., 1 
presented histori > 
evaluated. These are: (1) the “natural science-bio- 
logical ” theory, based on the h of continuity 
and generally involving the assumption of certain 
purposive — (2) the “dynamic” ae em- 
phasizing the primary importance of dynamic rela 
tionships within the 
tion; and (3) the “phenomenological” theory, 
restricting itself to simple deseription. In each case 
the points of view of recent writers are discussed.— 
R. B. MacLeod (Cornell). 
183. Farr, C. B., & Howe, RB. L. swans we ona 
f 
reference 
to social factors. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 11, 845- 
865.—All kinds of religious ideas manifested in 500 
consecutive cases (342 men, 158 women) admitted to 
a mental hospital were studied. From the point of 
view of religious content the cases grouped into (1) 
those in which religious factors appeared to be the 
predisposing causes; (2) those with conflicts over 
moral or social aspects of religion, as yt may 
persecution, ostracism, divorce, education of children 
(3) those in whom the manifestations were plainly 
symptomatic, i.e., ideas of sin, euphoria or hyperac- 
tivity, delusions, hallucinations, or paranoid trends, 
pentane and catatonic expressions. Illustrative case 
ries are abstracted. Although admitting more 
important etiological factors than religious stress, 
the writers “are convinced that in at least 7% of 
unselected mental cases, as represented by our ma- 
terial, religion is an important factor in the initia- 
tion of the chosis.” Comment is offered on some 
observed differences in manifestations among Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

184. a. W. Biometrical studies in psy- 
chiatry. VII. Tuberculosis, syphilis and cancer. 
Human Biol., 1932, 4, 208-238.—These diseases, 
which are important factors in the Bae death rate 


ng psychotic populations, may be recognized by 
sfelimelic staal of tip. laitiied oak the first two 
pry A nh rear sag hog Aw ries socesfall. The data 
of this stud reports and 
show the different ot distetbitions “of t diseases. The 


comparative incidence of active tuberculosis in per 
mille is as follows: schizoid 317, epileptoid 60, cy- 
eloid 24, id 20; for epileptoid 455, 
eycloid 438, schizoid 218, paranoid 134; for carcinoma 
and other t tumors, paranoid 136, eycloid 
112, schisoid 4%, and epileptold 10. This’ type of 
distribution may aid in diagnosis and prognosis and 
is believed to rest on fundamental biological reaction 
patterns whose psychological correlates are recog- 
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nized by the psychiatrist, rather than some inherent 
a in the chemical] and microbial agents. 
. Richards (Yale). 

rt Gotz, W. Arbeiten zur Frage des ange- 
borenen Schwachsinns. II. (Studies on the prob- 
init s. Mirosatr iol, Oh, 3 Il.) Arch. f. Psy- 
chiat. u. Nervenkr., 1 88, 951-266. —The author 
examined from the int of view of eidetic ability 
100 feeble-minded children from the children’s de- 


ee of the Stadtroda asylum in Thuringia (58 
and 42 girls ranging from 11 to 15 years of 


pot He used red, blue, and yellow circles and 
squares and ietures taken from the Miinchener 
Bilderbogen. His results were as follows: the chil- 


dren were often able to see the complementary colors 
when the geometric figures were though this was 
seldom the case for pictures of scenes; the simpler 
the picture was, however, the more apt the child was 
to see the complementary effects; very rarely was a 
seene enlarged upon; and marked individual differ- 
ences were found as regards the duration of these 
images and the method of their disappearance.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


186. Herzberg, A. Dominanzerscheinungen im 
normalen und abnormalen Seelenleben. (Dominance 
phenomena in normal and abnormal mental life.) 
Dtsch. med. Woch., 1931, 21, 877-879.—Following 
Ukhtomski, the writer speaks of a function standing 
in readiness as a “dominant.” Animal experiments 
indicate that the presence of a dominant in the cen- 
tral nervous > poe weakens or eliminates the ordi- 
nary effects of electrical stimulation of the cortex at 
the time, and that the effect corresponding to the 
dominant ap instead. The writer extends the 
category of “ dominance phenomena ” to human emo- 
tion, action, speech and sensation. The effect of 
dominance phenomena increases as thought systems 
become more affectively colored. The most extreme 
eases are found in oia. Since dominance phe- 
nomena — _ both physiological and chological 
phenomena, th rovide evidence of the homo- 
geneity of the two ede lds.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


187. Hinrichsen, O. Ein Fall von Anstalts- bzw. 
“Trotz”-Psychose. (A case of an institutional 
psychosis or “ obstinacy chosis.) Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Meur. u. Paychiat, 1931, 27, 278-285.—The 
patient came to the institution with the delusion that 
she should be a nurse or a physician’s secretary there. 
Although she has little talent for these occupations, 
the longer she remains the closer her “ connection ” 
with the institution becomes. The writer concludes 
that the patient is psychotic, although her disorder 
does not fall under any of the — diagnostic 
schemata.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


188. po R. [Ed] Jahresbericht Neu- 
po samy a Jg. 14. (Annual enon 


ey 182 a Bp a Vol. 14.) 
Waleska xii 


574. M. 79.00.—R. R. 
189. ats. J. a W. Zur Psychoanalyse der 
Paranoiker. (Psychoanalysis of paranoiacs.) Psy- 
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chiat. en neur. Bladen, 1931, 35, 351-412.—This is a 
comprehensive review of the ‘discoveries made 
psychoanalyses of paranoid patients. The results up 
to the present time are as follows: The paranoid de- 
lusion is an attempt to ward off or rey overcome a 
homosexual trend. The homosexuality may be evi- 
dent in the symptoms and behavior, or it may be 
demonstrated only as the hidden eontent of the de- 
lusions, which often at first sight appear senseless. 
Both analysts themselves and in who have 
a similar viewpoint have emphasized observations of 
this kind, e.g., the frequency of fancied persecutions 
by persons of the same sex, and heterosexual impo- 
tence. Under the conditions of the psychosis, there 
is a change in the heterosexual proportion in the 
direction of homosexuality, especi the latent 
form. This shift does not usually arise from a defi- 
nite happening, as an external influence; but it can 
also be a cause of the psychosis in other ways, e.g., 
a change of the libido constellation arising from in- 
toxication. This intrapsychic biological discord 
causes the delusion, but Holstijn agrees with Freud 
in considering the delusion as an attempt to heal. To 
ward off a libido situation which is unendurable to 
the personality, contact with reality is given up. 
Introversion of the libido leads to a narcissistic inun- 
dation which is the psychotic process. Delusion for- 
mation is already a reconstruction, an attempt to 
return to the outside world. Delusions of grandeur 
represent an effort to overcome the narcissism. 
Holstijn diseusses also other peculiarities: “right” 
and “left” in delusions (male and female); refer- 
ences to changed anatomy (especially of the endo- 
crine organs); the meaning of defense and displace- 
ment (substitution of heterosexuality for homosex- 
uality as an attempt at deliverance); the pregenital 
libido in delusions, especially oral eroticism (eating 
and being eaten); and hate-components in the gene- 
sis of delusions. In his therapeutic conclusions, the 
author says that delusions should not be contradicted, 
as thereby one does not touch the underlying con- 
flict and on the contrary, endangers the healing proc- 
ess. The difficulty of treatment lies in the resistance, 
which is based on hate and bound up with a nareiss- 
ism fixed by fear of castration——M. E. Morse (Hy- 
attsville, Md.). 


190. Israeli, N. The siguinpetions of time. 
Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 486-491.—A brief survey of 
contributions to the psychopathology of time by 
Janet, Minkowski, Straus, ttel and Fischer; 
followed by suggestions for research in social psy- 
chology into the various attitudes and reactions with 
reference to ti a tentative list of ten of which 
attitudes is contributed—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


191. Janet, P. Les sentiments dans le délire de 
III. Essai d’interprétation des senti- 

ments <’emprise. (Feelings in the delusion of per- 

secution. III. Interpretive essay on f of con- 
finement. ) 5 Oe 1932, 29, 401-460.—A de- 
tailed diseussion of such aspects of the persecutory 
delusion as feelings of imposition, substitution, pres- 
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ence of another, duality, transitivity. 
mm (Pittsburgh). ; 
276.—This article the eicacaal a = hn 
chotic ideas of reference and influence in a f ; 
ago Sane ae bseq identifi- 
ing of a is, a subsequent i 
cation with both parents, and jecti 
of the related conflicts and the fantasied 

the guise of delusions and ideas of reference.—M. H. 
Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

193. Knowles, L. Weird and comic experiences 
with the insane; true experiences of an attendant. 
Highland, Calif.: Harlem Press, 1932. Pp. 193. 
$1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

194. Kogerer, H. Ueber die Psychogenese des 
schizophrenen Misstrauens. (On the psychogenesis 
of schizophrenic distrust.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur., 
1931, 5, 778-798. —In the psychotherapy of schizo- 
shaven the resomstrestion 4¢ thd cont ence of the 
ey it ga Pas geen W. Fox (Roeh- 


195. Manzoni, B. Alcune obbjezioni alle dottrine 
di Kretschmer. (Some objections to Kretschmer’s 
doctrine.) Atti XIX. Cong. Soc. freniat. ital., 1931, 
1240-1244.—The writer criticizes Kretschmer’s view 
of eyclothymes and schizophrenes, according to which 
they would be nothing more than exaggerations of 
two normal types of temperament.—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

196. McConnell, J. W. Nursing in mental dis- 
eases. Philadelphia: Davis, 1932. Pp. 153. $1.50. 
—This book of fourteen chapters is a series of lec- 
tures on the peculiar problems of nursing in the more 
common neurological diseases. The first four chap- 
ters give a concise account of the general informa- 
tion required, and the remaining chapters deal with 
the essentials of nursing care in common neurolog- 
ical diseases, with a brief discussion of hysteria, 
neurasthenia, and psychasthenia. Twenty-four il- 
lustrations are given—M. H. Erickson (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

197. rege F. P. Psychiatry in medicine. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1932, 11, 831-843.—The funda- 
mental facts of personality need to be taught medical 
students in the early years of their 
these facts are applicable to all patients and not only 
to a few psychotic ones. 1 
is involved in about 40% of the average clinical ma- 

and in about 85% of i 
associated problem of organic disease is present.— 
8S. J. Beck "Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

198. Moreau, M. Syndrome transitcire de dépos- 
session chez un tabo-paralytique aprés traitement 
par le Dmelcos. (Transitory syndrome of deposses- 
sion in a tabo-paretic patient following treatment 
with Dmeleos.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1931, 31, 
664-667.—The detailed of a 39-year-old pa- 


tient with general on pyretic thera: 
ee ee nol ae ete 
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tinge obvareed often, melesieh Aenean The clinical 


tions, hypermnesic phenomena and bizarre motor 
fantasies. The coexistence in this patient of three 
mantel aubimations lade tah: aaihek te of a 
=— of “depression.”"—H. Syz (New York 
ity). 


199. Murphy, M. The ya of feeble-mind- 


edness among coors gee the psychological 
clinic of the f the University of Pennsylvania. Psychol. 
Clin., 1932, 21, 49-54.—Of the children examined at 
the psychologieal clinic of the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1912 to 1931 a total of 2, or 29%, 
were diagnosed as feeble-minded. Of these or 
7.5%, were of the Mongolian In general 
has been a d ially in the last five years, 
in the incidence of feeble-mindedness among cases 
examined. This is probably to be explained by a 
change in orientation on the part of the publie toward 
elinieal psychology.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 
200. Pfennigsdorf, E. Die biblische Psychologie 
und die Seelsorge an den Kranken. 
(Biblical psychology and the spiritual ministry of 
the seer ill.) Geisteskampf d. Gegenwart, 1930, 
66, 401-411.—-A. Romer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


201. Poli, E. [1 valore delle oscillazioni dell’ 
equilibrio acido base per lo scoppio dell’accesso con- 
vulsivo. (Importance of oscillations of the acid- 
base equilibrium for the appearance of the convulsive 
paroxysm.) Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1932 31, No. 1. 
—tThe author, after giving large quantities of bicar- 
bonate of soda to epilepties and to normal individ- 
uals, observed oscillations of the acid-base equilibrium. 
He concludes that one cannot ascribe pathogenic im- 
portance to these oscillations, which occur in connec- 
tion with the epileptie attack. meng ought to be 
interpreted as a biochemical a which aeccom- 
panies the crisis——-G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


202. Popek, K. K otazce kapilarni mikroskopie 
u slabomysinych. (On the question of capillaro- 
seopy of oligophrenes.) Rev. v neur. a psychiat., 
1931, 28, 49-55.—The author has published in this 
journal during the last year a study in which he 
showed that there was no difference between the 
capillaries of normal infants and oligophrenes. In 
the present article the author makes a general criti- 
cism of Hoefner’s conception of the development of 
capillaries and recognizes as proved only two devia- 
tions in development: the persistence of archicapil- 
laries, and the development of the neurotic type.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

203. Rapaport, 8. Heilung einer Trigeminus- 
neuralgie. (The cure of a case of trigeminal neu- 
artical Wath, ‘wha'‘bas af Miagniaahs watt b's 

was an te a 
strong prancing > wens: Mri, Certain oral components in 
her make-up were expressed in the neuralgia. After 
four months of active analysis (in Stekel’s sense) 
the symptoms disappeared.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

204. Rossi, P. Contribution 4 l'étude de la per- 
meabilité des méninges. (Contribution to the study 
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of the permeability of the meninges.) Riv. pat. nerv. 
e ment,, 1932, 39, No. 1—The author injected into 


the spinal columns of 4 general and 2 de- 
mentia praecox patients 1 cc. of malarial blood. In 
every one the infection developed as if the injection 
had been made under the 

shows that: (1) the schizonts of living 
erves the hemato-encephalie barrier; { (2) the malaria 
in these cases has the characteristics of that trans- 
mitted from man to man. Contra-indications were 
not observed. The possible reasons for preferring 
the method were not given.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


205. Riiken, H. Zur Frage des Schicksals von 
Sozialneurotikern. (On the question of the destiny 
of social neuroties.) Miinch. med. Woch., 1931, 51, 
2159-2160.—Of 61 hysterical miners, 22 received per- 
manent pensions, 20 were able to resume their mining 
work, 8 undertook similar work, and 11 either re- 
mained without income or were lost sight of. The 
writer discusses some unfortunate methods used in 
the treatment of neurotics—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


206. Saric, D. K otazce o zmene vegetativni 
formule v prubehu psychoneuros. (Concerning the 
question of the vegetative formula in the psycho- 
neuroses.) Rev. v neur. a psychiat., 1931, 28, 15-19. 
—In a patient who exhibited psychasthenic symptoms 
the author found hyper-irritability of the parasympa- 
thetic and orthosympathetie systems. After 18 
months ae typical of hysteria have been ob- 
served in the same patient. Examination of the 
sympathetic system has revealed a hyper-excitability 
of the orthosympathetie which favors the conclusions 
of Sebek, who regularly found an exaggeration 
of the solar reflex in hysteria. The author insists on 
the parallelism between the psychie symptoms and 
the vegetative formula in the matter of of the psycho- 
neuroses and explains this parallelism by Haskovec’s 
concept of subeortical mentality—Z. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 

207. Saunders, E. B. A study of depressions in 
late life with special reference to content. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1932, 11, 925-954.—The expressed con- 
tent was studied and is discussed at } in 300 
patients with affective disorders, admi to Shep- 
pard and Enoch Pratt Hospital. The study con- 
cerned itself with content, indicated symptom forma- 
tion and the course and development of the depressive 
episode.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


208. Schilder, P. Ueber Neurasthenie. (On neu- 
rasthenia.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1931, 17, 368- 
378.—Schilder maintains, in opposition to Freud, that 
the real neuroses constitute a ee of psychoneuroses, 
since in them the mental conflict determines the 
pathogenic effect of the exciting occasion. This 
statement is confirmed by the analysis of a 20-year- 
old neurasthenic with sexuo-hypochondriacal traits. 
The significance of the schema in the formation 


Be oe is parti discussed.—L. Bernfeld 
Schmidt, 


NI ig mg 
Beobachtungen bei der ung yon 
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Arbeitslosen. (Medico-psychological observations 
concerning the treatment of the unemployed in insti- 
tutions.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1 5, 351-355. 
—Patients who doubt their own capacities should not 
come into an atmosphere of increased uncertain 

Exciting and discouraging reports from the outsi 

world should be suppressed.—C. W. Foa (Rochester). 


210. Sosset, M. La synthése mentale en psycho- 
pathologie. Contribution a l'étude de l’autoconduc- 
tion. (Mental synthesis in psychopathology. Con- 
tribution to the study of auto-conduction.) J. de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1931, 31, 701-741; 753-807.— 
The author states that although the term “ mental 
synthesis” is rather vague and inadequate, she will 
use it to denote the coordination of the psychic life 
and the well-balanced integration of the different 
factors of which it is composed. In discussing the 
various theories regarding mental synthesis the au- 
thor rejects the earlier theories of associationism, 
which are based on definite anatomical localization or 
at least on the concept of strictly separated chic 
elements. In 1911 Toulouse and Mignard introduced 
a classification of mental disorders according to the 
degree of defect of auto-conduction. The term 
“ auto-eonduction ” is used to indicate “ well-adapted 
mental activity.” Mignard’s ideas on “ psychic 
unity ” are discussed and there is a summary of the 
concepts of Von Monakow and Mourgue on the 
“ biological conscience ” or “ syneidesis.” The mental 
synthesis consists in the increasingly fine adaptation 
of individual tendencies to the environment. Differ- 
ent theories express this principle: “the adaptation 
to reality” (Bergson), “the funetion of the real” 
(Janet), “syntonia” (Bleuler), “the vital contact 
with reality” (Minkowski). The disintegration of 
the mental synthesis, the author believes, is due to a 
disturbance of auto-conduction which prevents the 
patient from adapting himself to his environment, 
although his mental faculties may preserve their in- 
tegrity. On the basis of several case histories this 
disorder of auto-conduetion is demonstrated. A brief 
description of the dissociation between intellectual 
and instinetive processes in schizophrenia is given, 
and the phenomena of automatism are diseussed. The 
mechanisms that enter into mental synthesis are self- 
criticism and belief in reality on the one hand and 
the mechanism of auto-conduction on the other. The 
mechanism of auto-conduction shows many analogies 
with the aspect on process of “ attention.” 
The author stresses the fact that the present thesis 
is merely a study of the formal features of auto-con- 
duction, and that the psychic content of mental dis- 
orders or their analysis has not been touched u — 
An extensive bibliography is given—H. Syz ( 
York City). 


211. Speer, E. Psychotherapie an Manisch-De- 
pressiven. (Psychotherapy in manic-depressive 
eases.) Ber. i. d. VI. . Grztl. Kong. f. Psycho- 
therap., 1931, 230-237.— writer observed —_ 
treated 176 patients who had been diagnosed by 


7. hysicians as manic-depressives, cyclothymes, 
. he beneficial influence through psychotherapy 
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was revealed in the obviously ressive cases. 
In fact, if sufficient contact is possible, analytical 
therapy’ may be harmful to the patient In those 
cases permitting tion, it a 
pag aye 
are involved. The writer the need of revising 
the concepts of i ive disorder and cyclo- 
thymia.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


212. Stanotti, C. De la sclérose amiotrophique 
latérale. (Concerning lateral amyotrophic sclerosis.) 
Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1932, 39, No. —Illustration 
of a case with a rising course; and a discussion of the 
problems which still exist on the subject.—G. C. 
Ferrari (Bologna). 

213. Stein, L. Zur wahl bei der asso- 
ciative Aphasie. (Choice of symptoms in associa- 
tive aphasia.) Wien. med. Woch., 1931, 81, 1596.— 
A case report of a stutterer who in the course of 
treatment lost his speech disturbance, but replaced it 
with a new symptom—air swallowing. Stein inter- 
prets both symptoms as anxiety manifestations, i.e., 
the effort to get as much air as possible, and stresses 
the insufficiency of purely symptomatic treatment and 
the necessity for dee psychotherapy.—M. E. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


214. Stengel, E. Zur Kenntnis der Bezichungen 
zwischen Zwangsneurose und Paranoia. (The rela- 
tionships between obsessional neurosis and paranoia.) 
Arch. a Psychol., 1931, 95, 8-23.—The case of a 
newly married couple, in which the wife, who was 
the first to be sent to the clinie, showed the typical 
picture of an obsessional neurosis, -— the husband, 
who, a few days after the 's admission, at- 


tracted attention by his peculiar mon he showed the 
histories 


typieal picture of jealousy paranoia. The 
demonstrated that, although a predisposition was 
present in both cases, the diseases had been mutually 
Mine an oe ees to an unendurable degree. 
ree py oa the bond pt bier zeae couple, 
ich in spite of the opposition of other persons, 
deeded as therr illnesses progressed, rep- 
resented, among other factors, strivings against homo- 
sexual tendencies. The kind of mutual influence and 
pe cog op NR ayrdronge 8 oy Bonney # ory 
farities and relationships to the induced and reactive 
psychoses with a favorable prognosis (Stransky). 
An important condition of the bond and the mutual 
influence is the inner relationship of the obsessional 
neurotic and the paranoiac, determined by the similar 
structure of their instinects—M. FE. Morse (Catons- 


ville, Md.). 
G. H., & P gem 8. RB. 
women of middle 


215. Stevenson, 

Paranoid reaction 

age. Amer. J. Psychiat., 18, 11, 1. '011--923.-From 

a study of women patients of middle age coming 
they conclude that 

there appears to be a sub-entity in the “ re- 


action to environment” group of psychoses. The 
preterit: boa fern ed without 


changes, 
apparent in about the fifth or sixth decade of life. 
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The change is very gradual. A specific etiological 
factor in many of these cases is a real or imagined 
sinful act, which, however, is projected to another.— 
8S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


216. Stevenson, G. 8. [Ed.] Directory of psy- 
chiatric clinics in the United States. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1932. Pp. 164—This third 
edition of the Dire of Psychiatric Clinics (first 
edition in 1925, in 1928) is a very complete 
list of the public clinies in the United States which have 
psychiatric service for children. A psychiatric clinic 
is defined as one which has a iatrist in at- 
tendance. The total number of clinies is 674, inelud- 
ing some 50 elinies for adults exclusively and those 
neurological clinies which offer psychiatric service. 
The clinies are listed by states.—G. de Montpellier 
(Clark). 


217. Tilney, F. A comparative sensory analysis 
of Helen Keller and Laura Bridgman. II. Its bear- 
ing on the further development of the human brain. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 1237-1269; also 
in Laryngoscope, 1929, 39, 343-378.—The author 
makes a comparative study of the sensory systems 
of these two remarkable women, despite their 
severe handicaps, achieved a place in life higher than 
many normal people. Miss Keller was examined by 
the author, whereas the findings in the case of Miss 
Bridgman were taken from the study by G. Stanley 
Hall. Both illustrate that the peripheral receptors 
of the general sensory apparatus do not exhibit any 
compensatory development in those deprived in in- 
faney of the ial senses of sight and hearing. 
However, the general intelligence level of these two 
women is above the normal. This is important, when 
it is considered that they depend on a single sensory 
area of the brain for their intellectual rating, namely 
the parietal lobe. All other sensory areas, save smell 
and taste as specified, are inactive. In the patho- 
logical examination of Miss Bridgman’s brain, the 
primary receiving centers of the functions of hearing 
and sight showed little of their normal or proper de- 
velopment. The parietal lobe, however, was well 
developed. The average brain develops only a small 
part of its potential power. Critical observation and 
study of the human race must justify this low esti- 
mate. The differences in men do not depend on the 
differences in the fundamental thways of the 
Someta, bat on, an Sainee of tla Peale to elaborate 
the impressions received. The difference is probably 
expressed by the myelinization of association fibers, 
rather than an increase ‘in cellular elements, since 
these are already determined in the fetal stage. The 
chief factor favoring the deposit of myelin seemed 
to be the functional rise of the several brain areas. 
In most individuals there is a dearth of associations 
connected with most of the factors of one i 
because insufficient time is allowed for the 
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under the influence of concentrated, systematic at- 
tention. Many observers are pessimistic and feel that 
man has reached his highest peak of intellectual de- 
velopment. The modern tendency to speed and lack 
of concentration may tend to prevent further utili- 
zation of potential mental capacity. However, con- 
sciousness of evolution am intelligent men and 
women may serve as a stimulus for directing their 
attention to the understanding of our own mechanisms 
and the improvement of their capacities. Another 
encouraging influence is the steady, © yma i de- 
velopment from prehistoric types. The problem of 
making still better use of the brain can be solved 
only by the development of that comprehensive sci- 
ence which will eventually supply an adequate knowl- 
edge of all the mechanisms underlying the control of 
human behavior—W. R. Miller, 

218. Tramer, M. Die Entwicklungslinie 
psychotischen Kindes. (The lines of development 
of a psychotic child.) Schweiz. Arch. f. Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1931, 27, 383-392.—Tramer had the op- 
portunity to study exhaustively, on the basis of exact 
daily memoranda and medical observations, the de- 
velopment of a psychosis in childhood, an infantile 
schizophrenia. A complete series of notes on physi- 
cal growth, motor development, and intelligence per- 
mit an exact determination of the time when devia- 
tions from the normal appeared. The psychosis was 
manifested in the third year of life, when the speech 
level previously attained underwent a certain regres- 
sion, which in the fourth year became a stationary 
condition. This report is only a of a larger 
and more extensive publication which will evaluate 
the material with special reference to psychological 
-— —_— problems.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 

219. Trossarelli, A. Contributo alla conoscenza 
della velocita di sedimentazione dei globuli rossi 
nelle malattie mentali. (Contribution to the know!l- 
edge of the speed of sedimentation of the red glob- 
ules of the blood in mental diseases.) Rass. stud. 
psichiat., 1932, 21, No. 2.—The author used the hiru- 
din method in 110 insane people to measure the speed 
of sedimentation of the red globules. The results are 
the same as those obtained by other authors with 
different methods, and present variations independent 
of physiopa' ical factors. The author infers that 
the diagnostic value of the reaction is very limited.— 
G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

220. Zweig, H. Die Psychotherapie in der 
tschechischen Literatur von 1920-1930. (Psycho- 
therapy in the Czech literature of 1920-1930.) 
Zentbi. f. p., 1931, 5, 111-119.—Psycho- 
therapy is the Cinderella of Czech medical literature. 
In - the interest of medical teaching is con- 
fined exclusively to psychiatry and organic 
neurology. The universities of Briinn and Bratislava, 
wiehty tothe Waivers nyt been unable to contribute 
notably to iterature of psychotherapy on account 
of the short period of their activity, although Brinn, 
i after its re-establishment, devoted some 
the subject. Furthermore, a part of the 
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authors have published their articles in the a 
(especially the German) journals. Consequently, 
references to psychotherapy are limited mostly to 
seattered observations, ineluded only for the sake of 
completeness, and searcely the outgrowth of rich ex- 
perience. Zweig reviews the 24 articles on psycho- 
therapy which have appeared in Czech between 1920 
and 1930. Among the topies considered are the gen- 
eral field and methods of lg pera the qualifi- 
cations of its practitioners; the only child, the orphan, 
and the illegitimate; traumatic neuroses; stuttering; 
enuresis; perversions and sexual neuroses; and 
psychoanalysis. The viewpoint of most of the au- 
thors is non-analytie. Janota recommends a limited 
analysis in combination with other forms of psycho- 
therapy. Forster considers it indicated in gastric 
uleer, aleoholism and other addictions, certain skin 
diseases, the psyehogenie origin of which is demon- 
strated, and in eases of tuberculosis with psychic 
shock, and those who cannot adapt to the therapeutic 
regime. Uher comments on the suitability of blind 
persons for analysis. Stuchlik, in an evaluation of 
the various forms of psychotherapy, considers that 
the Dubois method is directed primarily to the in- 
telleet, and is therefore possible only with intellec- 
tually mature persons; also only in acute conditions, 
where the will-to-recover is retained, eg., psycho- 
genic disturbances accompanying somatic diseases. 
Suggestion and hypnosis are especially adapted to 
individuals in whom affectivity is accentua The 
ideal and only causal form of psychotherapy is psy- 
choanalysis, under which Stuchlik includes every 
form of fundamental analysis of symptoms without 
regard to its theoretical basis. The important con- 
sideration in this method is not what the patient 
learns objectively, but the affective relationship be- 
tween patient and physician. Even a false explana- 
tion, or an imputed cause of the trouble which later 
proves to be wrong, may be the starting point of a 
considerable improvement. The therapeutic results 
are usually permanent. Although normal schools 
eannot take over analysis in toto, teachers should 
understand the eoneept of the unconscious, in order 
to recognize neurotic children, to encourage subli- 
mation, and to avoid building up complexes in the 
pupils. Adler’s individual psychology is not men- 
tioned by name in any of the articles, although closely 
related ideas are seattered through them. References 
given.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 2, 94, 125, 130, 131, 132, 133, 138, 
162, 169, 267, 273, 307, 322, 355.] 
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221. Anossow, J. Z. Tat und Tater. 
perpetrator.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1931, 22, 537-546.—The act itself should 
not be made the fundamental principle of criminal 
law. Systems of law have no eternal validity. Over- 
valuing of the act must vanish with the end of an 
antiquated form of criminal law no longer ada 
to the social and scientific status of the times. “ Ab- 


solute domination of the act itself, as in the time of 
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objective accountability, was curtailed when psycho- 

ical ideas penetrated.” The act as a principle of 

tion continues to be defended only from a feel- 
ing of revenge and from liberalistie ideas concerning 
the ion of the person. The writer finds in the 
act a “good diagnostie means” for understanding 
the personality, but nothing more. He finds no ob- 
jection to his view in the fact that it is questionable 
whether a comprehensive ing of the per- 
onset fe sae insists that 
even the act itself is not accessible in its full extent 
to the magistrate’s eye. “The is to find a 
cosmos of diversity for the world of human 
alities, i.e., to solve the problem of types.” —-W. Beck 
(Leipzig). 

222. Barker, H. F. The racial composition of the 
population of American cities. Amer. Mercury, 
1932, 27, 205-208.—A statistical study, based on the 
names appearing in telephone directories, reveals the 
predominance in the cities of three great stocks, Ger- 
man, Irish, and Seandinavian. The growing impor- 
tance of the immigration of 1840-1890 is clearly and 
significantly indieated.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


223. Beeck, P. v. Der psychologische Gehalt in 
den Romanen Defoes. (The Lome a ingredi- 
ent in Defoe’s novels.) Quakenbriick : inert, 1931. 
Pp. 68.—By means of an individual consideration of 
the novels in their mental ap tay omar the writer 
sets forth the significance of psychological ele- 
ment for the content and technique of the various 
works. At the end a summary in cross-section of the 
alee ape elements gives a systematic clarifica- 
tion of the general results. The writer seeks to dem- 
onstrate in particular the inhibition and repression 
of the eee outlook by a moral = Heed 
ating attitude arising, in aceordance wi iterary 
tradliioa, from the didactic tendency of the novelist. 
It is shown how, in Defoe’s a specifically puri- 
tanical type of educational ten determines to 
the greatest extent the content and form of mental 
delineation My oon of religious development; 
significance of the Bible in missionary work; a fatal- 


istie attitude toward events—a in addition 
to moral evaluation as a further, inhibition of the 
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the picaresque sphere. It is noteworthy that Defoe 
presents emotional outbursts whieh, in spite of their 
violence, show little personal differentiation—P. v. 
Beeck. 

224. Beth, M. Religiositiét und Religion (mit 
Ueberblick iiber die religionspsychologische Forsch- 
ung). (Religiosity and religion, with a survey on 
research of religious ology.) Theol. Blit., 
1931, 10, 33-45.—A. Romer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


225. Bogen, H. Grundlinien zu einer Sozialpsy- 
chologie des Arbeitslosen. (Fundamental aspects of 
a social psycho of the unemployed.) Psycho- 
techn. Zsch., 1932, 7, 33-38.—It is impossible to speak 
of a social stratum or class of unem: oyed. Although 
from external appearances it may seem that the un- 
employed as a group are united by certain charac- 
teristics which are essential for “class” formation, a 
eloser analysis reveals that the individuality of un- 
employed persons does not emerge in the mass of 
these people. There is a psychological separation 
py eon a true group spirit; and this is is due 

that these people come from widely sepa- 
cau social and cultural strata. This difference in 
background gives them varied and at times opposing 
points of views about unemployment, its problems 
and prevention, and thus group unity is prevented.— 
C. Burri (Chicago). 

226. Bolley, A. Die psychologischen Voraussetz- 
ungen fiir die Kinderseelsorge. (The psychological 
hypotheses of spiritual ministry for children.) 
Katechet. Bilit., 1931, 32, 114-131—A. Rémer 
(Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

227. Brandstatter, H. Ein Beitrag zur Straf- 
vollzugsbeamtenfrage. (A contribution to the > es 
tion of officials in the infliction of 

Ww ref, 1981, 
intimi- 


Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Stra para 
22, 663-676.—After a critique of 
dating punishment, the water stata withthe View 
that in educative punishment every official having to 
deal ala! the D sige | is a som Fas attieipetad ro 
partieu ny e rs must have 
omability’ und’ ia: the baila ep 

the i atmosphere and must not 
considered simply as guards. That presup- 
poses a careful selection of suitable personalities and 
a basie educational program. The writer desires an 
educational institution with modern methods of in 
struction. Aa far os possible aduiiubtsative officials 
participate in the educational work ; 
should be instrueted only in the fundamentals 
nature and value of educative work in the prisons. 
Brandstitter assigns a limited share in the educa- 
tional work to the and teach- 
ers of the institution. A epee ny athe 
“taken ts cau dr cea 
bre downy prem ce er tee limited by 

ce is 
matie world-view; his problem is ecclesiastical 
of souls. The teacher in the institution has two 
portant problems: instruction and library work. 
particular problems of educative punishment 


if 
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also the chief educator. “Education of asocial men 
is a and difficult activity, requiring a ecorre- 
—_— personality with full capacity for work.” 
( uch officials ere found in Ham , Saxony and 
Th ) ae nioulatiy: qualiiea basie school- 
ing and must ly persons; in 
nes to fall thetr task, they need extensive free- 
dom. The writer emphasizes that it is a mistake to 
develop educative work in the prison merely on the 
basis of “ ” and “ feeling in the finger- 
tips” ». in addition to these factors, persona! qualifi- 
eations and specific training must dominate this im- 
portant work in social pedagogy.—W. Beck (Leip- 
zig). 

228. Brandstitter, H. Die Beurteilung der Briefe 
Inhaftierter. (The examination of the letters of 
prisoners.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1982, 28, 52-54.—One of the purposes of 
censoring letters in prisons is that the letters may 
extend knowledge about the prisoner’s personality. 
The writer indicates the following sources of error 
in the examination of the letters: the conscious in- 
tention of the prisoner to make a certain impression 
upon the censor; the varying of skill in writ- 
ing among the prisoners; the fact that the prisoner 
and the censor belong usually to different social 
strata; and the fact that the letters are often written 
in abnormal moods, falsifying the picture of the 
writer’s personality——W. Beck (Leipzig). 

229. Burkersrode, J., & Burkhardt, F. Die Les- 
barkeit der Gross- und . Eine ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchung. (The legibility of eapi- 
talized and unca writing. An experimental 
study.) Pid.psychol. Arbeit. 1932, 19, —Re- 
centiy there has been a lively discussion over a rad- 
ical reform of German Tt td centering around 
the omission of capitalizati The arguments on 
both sides have, however, “omy mere eee as there 

subject. The au- 

experiments were undertaken because capi- 
talization oh the most 2 yp in ortho- 
graphical reform, as as the ) rogram 
which would be most likely to veer ford effect. The 
subjects were school children of 12-13 years. 
talized and uneapitalized word and text material, as 
nearly equivalent in value as possible, was presented 
the and by other methods, and the 
results were compared qualitativ and tita- 
tively. spe experiments are described in full and 


phe and « bibliograp _are given. ane 
that capitalization 
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favorable influence. Separated, uncapitalized words 235. Driberg, J. H. At home with the savage. 


present the best conditions for legibility—M. Z. 
Morse (Hyattville, Md.). 


230. Carroll, H. A. A preliminary report on a 
study of the relationship between ability in art and 
certain personality traits. School ¢ Soc., 1932, 36, 
285-288.—Somewhat over 100 University of Minne- 
sota students were given the Meier-Seashore and Mc- 
Adorty art tests, the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory, and the Bathurst Diagnostic Temperament Test. 
Since the seores on the art and temperament or per- 
sonality tests correlated to a negligible degree, it is 
concluded that the study lends no support to the 
current dogma that talent in art tends to be asso- 
ciated with personality disorders—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 


231. Crux, J., & Haeger, F. Sympathie und Anti- 
pathie in ihren kérperlich-seelischen Bindungen. 
(Sympathy and antipathy in physieo-psychological 
relations.) Zsch. f. pad. Psychoi., 1930, 31, 444-451. 
—The authors share Fischer’s opinion that sympathy 
is allied to the feeling of gratitude, which is felt, in 
the first place, for those who have aided us, and is 
then extended to those who resemble our benefactors. 
Common interest creates a feeling of sympathy be- 
tween friends, and self-love arouses sympathy be- 
tween individuals of the same cho-physiological 
type. The authors close with a diseussion of sympa- 
thetic relations between master and servant.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


232. Davenport, E. L. The intelligence quotients 
of Mexican and non-Mexican siblings. School ¢ 
Soc., 1932, 36, 304-306.—210 pairs of Mexican and 
62 pairs of non-Mexican siblings in the first three 
grades of the elementary school were given the Good- 
enough intelligence test, involving the drawing of a 
man. The correlation between the IQ’s of the Mexi- 
ean siblings was .25, while that between fhe non- 
Mexicans was .51. The IQ’s of the older sibs in the 
Mexican pairs tended to be higher than those of the 
younger, whereas the reverse obtained for the non- 
Mexican group. Mexican siblings, moreover, who 
had had no school ience resembled each other 
more in IQ than did sibs one of whom had had school 
experienee and the other not. The author believes 
these facts indicate that even the Goodenough test, 
which is essentially a non-language test, underesti- 
mates, when it is A mee at school entrance, the future 
abilities of the Mexiean child—H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

233. Densmore, F. Yuman and Yaqui music. 
(Smithsonian Instit., Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Bull. 110.) 
Washington, D. C.: Gov’t Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 
234.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


ysis. ; 
Pp. 79. M. 1.80.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 
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New York: Morrow, 1932. Pp. 277. $3.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

236. Everett, M. 8. The hygiene of marriage; a 
detailed consideration of sex and marriage. New 
York: Vi 1932. Pp. 248. $2.50.—R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 
237. Priedlander, M. I. An art expert's observa- 
& Personality, 1932, 


Pa 


tions on Character 
1, 75-78.—The method of the medieval artist was 


Therefore, despite the faet that the expert operates 
by measurement and observation, and art criticism is 
part of the science of man, nevertheless when the task 


to complete a chain of 
causes and effects. The best method is to “ construct 
a character indi and lay out a master’s mani- 
festations in chronological order, avoiding direct 
methods of characterization which might lead to the 
formation of a mask which will never wholly corre- 
spond to the fluid nature of an acting, suffering 
human being.” By this means it is possible to estab- 
lish connection between two apparently incompatible 
works of a master.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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same social phenomenon is often manifested in 
site dreetions in the various trends of_eriminalty 
explains why a 
requires a wide range of methods the systematic ap- 
plication of which makes high demands upon crim- 
inologists.”—-W. Beck (Leipzig). 
240. Griffiths, D. ©. The psychology of literary 
appreciation. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. wi 
1932. Pp. 144. 4/——A thesis for the Master 
Education whe coceheciad enue unhelytns 
analysis of the underlying 
our reader. The edu- 


“ appreciation ” in 
cational viewpoint is maintained, and suggestions for 
elass-room practice are made.—J. CO. Spence (Clark). 

241. Groenback, V. Die Macht des Gedankens 
gegeniiber der Tiefe des Erlebens. (The power of 
thought vs. the depth of experience.) Arch. f. Re- 
ligionspsychol., 1930, 5, 63-90.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch 
bei Leipzig). 

242. Gruehn, W. Psychoanalyse und Seelsorge. 
(Psychoanalysis and spiritual ministry.) Arch. f. 
Religionspsychol., 1930, 5, 285-308—A. Rémer 
(Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

243. Griinhut, L. Eros und Agape. Eine meta- 
physisch-religionspsychologische Untersuchung. 
(Eros and Agape. A 0 nt eg} io-psycho- 
logical Biri ol Leipzig : eld, 1931. 
wes - 9.00.—A. Romer ‘Gantecch bei Leip- 
zig 

244. Hapke, —, Gleispach, —, Exner, —, Aschaf- 
fenburg, —, Gents, —, Bithorn, —, & Hentig, H. v. 
Zur klinischen Methode im kriminalwissenschaft- 
lichen Unterricht. (The clinical method in crimino- 
logical instruction.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u 
Strafrechtsref., 1931, 22, 604-628.—The writers pre- 
sent their views concerning the ity of and 
justification for bringing convicts nd gy a of 
j rudence to demonstrate coullene: 

psychology. Hapke finds this method ohjectionable; 
the others favor it. Hapke supports his conviction 
by the argument that he sees in such demonstration 
an injury to or an endangering of the personality of 
the prisoner and also an en of the educa- 
tive goal of the punishment inflicted, since the pris- 
oner would ce himself simply as an “ object,” 
his relationship to his environment would be dis- 


turbed, and his isolation from the surrounding world 
would again be emphasized. The other writers deny 
that this is a necessary mS Eppa 
method. They believe that dangers 

tirely Tw | and that under certain ns 
correctly managed oooh spall 
toward the educative Furthermore the value 
of this method for the ent of juristie recruits 


is said to be incontestable—W. Beck ay ape] 

245. Hartmann, A. 
sches ggg; in ippesoeayy ap 
in variants of musical interpretation.) ——, 
ges. Psychol., 1932, 84, 103-192.—The reprodaetin 
of a piece of musie depends upon many 
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addition to the notation there are individual differ- 
and differences in the same individ- 


ee eke Seti atk tie balk of octeasholeay 
usic. the player piano for his work. 
study of the rolls of the player piano the author 
rg yo a mene pre mer mare 


time, accent, and touch; the first is the 
one stressed. He finds that there is greater uniform- 
roduction in the lower 

e also finds that it ap- 
that, there are “ touch ” in musicians. A 


(Dane ee of 51 titles is appended.—F’. J. Gaudet 


ioc Rtas» M. J. Population statistics in 
Dahomey. Human Biol., 1932, 4, 252-261 -—In this 


senting the different villages 
king’s storehouse. This building has a room for the 
reign of each king. The methods used in counting 
the people are described but no numerical data are 
given.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


247. Holmes, 8. J. The effects of race 
competition. Science, 1932, 75, 201-208.—Selective 
survival of groups as well as selective survival within 
groups must be considered in the study of man. The 
operation of selection within groups is conditioned 
largely by social forces. Conflict, as a factor in 
the evolution of the human ies, has been replaced 
by more ul means wi wth of civiliza- 
tion. Following the white man’s subjugation of other 
races in various parts of the globe there has been 
found a striking decrease in numbers and often a 
complete extinction of the primitive groups. The 
native Polynesian and Melanesian peoples, the In- 
dians and other primitive groups whi suffered from 


peoples. The widespread depopulation “ may be only 
a temporary phase characteristic of what we may 


call the exploring and settling a in the develop- 
ment of interracial relationships. 


the natives to the economic and social 

the more advanced races has resulted 
replacing hostility. Similar changes are 

in South Afriea, India, the Philippines and the West 

Indies. “Turning to our own race problem, we find 
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that the trend of our Negro population is in some 
respects similar to that of native in other 
parts of the globe.” “The student the present 


evolution of our own species must concern 

not ee ee individuals or 
even neighboring groups, but with far reaching in- 
fluences a ee 
terest peoples of remote extraction. And along with 
these new relationships of interdependence are 
veloping new kinds of rivalry whose outeome can be 
only dimly foreseen.”—N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 

248. Jahn, E. Psychologie und (Psy- 
chology and spiritual ministry.) Monatssch. f. Pas- 
toraltheol., 1931, 27, 217-229.—A. Riémer (Gautzsch 
bei Leipzig). 

249. Karrer, O. Seele der Frau. Ideale und 
Probleme der Frauenwelt. (The mind of woman. 
Ideals and problems of the feminine world.) Munich: 
Verl. “ Ars sacra,” 1932. Pp. 220. M. 4.80.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

250. Kiser, C. V. Sea island to city. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 272. $3.50.—This 
is the fourth volume to appear under the project for 
the study of negro migration sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council and the Columbia Univer- 
sity Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
The method is that of the personal interview, and 
the subjects about 500 migrants from St. Helena 
Island, South Carolina, to Harlem. The history and 
characteristics of both regions are delineated, the 
quantitative aspects of the movement described, and 
the reasons for change in individual cases sampled.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

251. Kramer, K. Mord und Todesstrafe in Hessen 
1817-1929. (Murder and capital punishment in 
Hesse, 1817-1929.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. 
Strafrechtsref., 1932, 23, 129-176.—In this detailed 
monograph the writer comes to the conclusion that 
“certain interactions between clemency and crimi- 
nality may of course be found, but that these results 
cannot be used by criminology either affirmatively or 
negatively ta answer the question whether the death 
penalty is a suitable and necessary means of punish- 
ment.” The study is to be regarded as a collection of 
material which will make possible an answer to that 
question only in connection with other studies.—W. 
Beck (Leipzig). 

252. Kreuzberg, P. J. Die religiése Entwicklung 
der Landjugend. (Religious dev t in rural 
children.) Katechet. Blat., 1930, 481-493.—.A. 
Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

253. Krogmann, W. Mbotivanalyse. (Analysis 
of a motif.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 42, 264- 
272.—The author reviews his own study, The Fred- 
erika Motif in Goethe’s Works (Germanische Stud- 
ien, 1932), and ineidentally refers to seven other 
similar studies. He is concerned with the observation 
that an important episode in a poet’s life again and 


ri 


again influences his creative activity—K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 
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der Massen. (Psy- 
ig: Kréner, 1932. , 
. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
255. Levy, D. M. On the problem of 


254. Le Bon, G. 
chology of crowds.) 
xxiii + 186. M. 16.00.— 


delinquency. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 197-211.—A dis- 
cussion of three causal factors discernible in delin- 


quent acts, ted by “(1) responses deter- 
mined primari social forces, (2) by pe 
sonality traits, . . (3) by mental conflict.” "Many 
delinquents are the result primarily of pathological 


milieux either from (a) direct instruction in delin- 
quency; (b) constant exposure to criminal behavior; 


or (¢) serious neglect in to sustenance 
and training. In cases of gross social pathology, it 
is argued that delinquency ensue mrt of 


the expression of its probability of oc- 
currence in p ato Fk to environmental 


pathology. e third Ae is primarily the neu- 
rotie m _delinquency being an attempt to 
Sheds baal ty. All factors are present in 


every act, the stresses predominating in one of the 
three ways.—A. G. Reynolds (Winchester, Mass.). 
256. Mead, M. The changing culture of an In- 
dian tribe. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. 
Pp. xiv-+-313. $4.50—The author studied in the 
field the phenomena attending the contact of the In- 
dian and white cultures as exemplified in a Plains 
tribe (anonymously presented). Part I is a consid- 
eration of the culture as a whole, including a his- 
torical sketch, a description of the physical features 
of the environment, and outlines of the economic, 
political, social, “aliGiot and educational aspects of 
the situation. Part II is a consideration of woman’s 
lace in the cult ineluding long chapters on the 
ousehold o tion and on maladjustment, par- 
ticularly delinquency. Part III presents the raw 


manner, and that lacking the 
standards which can come only with great sophistiea- 
tion, “the individual a formless uncoordi- 
nated character.”"—R. R. W (Clark). 

257. Metelmann, C. ined ae very ond 


cording to 

f. Kn u. eae 931, 22, 725- 
730.— “act-type,” as 
obtained in cultural sciences, from the fo: mel 














this unitary stimulus effect... if we 

tude of the culprit toward the threat of punishment.” 
The criminal may so react that (1) he seeks to avoid 
the punishment, or (2) seeks to conceal the deed, or 
(3) seeks to gloss over argh sar i i 
action. Flight is the most primi 
(3) hae te hod pein the rg 
and intelligent criminal. “The 
criminals may be 


i 
fi 


point of cultural seience-—-W. Beck (Leipzig). 
258. Meyer, E. Nietzsches Wertphilosophie in 
Zusammenhang. 


ihrem  strukturpsychologischem 

(Nietzsche’s value er in its structural psy- 
chological relations.) i 3 

Pp. xii-+ 74.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


259. Miner, J. R. The churches and social well 
being. Human Biol., 1932, 4, 421-428.—So far as 
these results go there is no indication of an 
tive contribution of the churches (Roman e Catholi 
and Methodist and Ba ne Sate ee ae 
indicated by such variables as coy ag” ag 
literacy, health and sexual 
States.—0O. W. Richards (Yale). 


260. Mursell, G. BR. A revision of the Whittier 
Scale for Grading Juvenile Offenses. J. Juv. Res., 
1932, 16, 246-250.—The author’s revision of the 
Whittier seale is characterized by a few new items, 
a renaming of some of the old items, slight ee 
in the relative scale position of certain offenses, and 
a method of scoring which takes into account recidi- 

vism.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


af 


tion of children and adulis. Child Development, 
1932, 3, 240-246—In order to study the character 
and ‘composition of speech at different ages, the au- 
thor recorded a thousand or more words in consecu- 
tive sentences of her children: one Pies 6: 
months; two at 3 years and one at 4; two at 
at 8, and one at 10 years. In addition she eo 
two samples from adults. These i 
examples of three sentence 
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proximate the comparati colorless f th 
adults.” wr. D. Meteor: (Detroit City ). . 


262. Otto, RB. Das Schuldgefiihl und seine Impli- 
kationen. (The sense of sin and its implications.) 
Zsch. f. Religionspsychol. ge 4, 1-19.—<Accord- 

to Otto this feeling refers to the sense of guilt, a 
unity which appears central in vin and remorse.— 
A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


263. Pitt-Rivers, G. Anthropological approach 
to ethnogenics. Human Biol., 1932, 4, 239-251.— 
This lecture is a plea to use the information of an- 
thropology in human biology, and gives a new name, 
ethnogenics, to this form of endeavor. “The term 
has no propagandist coloring, for the ethnogenist is 
concerned with the exact prognosis of race, popula- 
tion and culture change, and the etiology of that 
change in the past.”—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


264. Raitz von Frentz, E. Drei Typen der Liebe. 
(Three types of love.) Scholastik, 1931, 6, 1-41.— 
A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


265. Reynolds, B. ©. An experiment in short- 
contact interviewing. Smith Coll. Stud. Social 
Work, 1932, 3, 3-107-—The author endeavored to 
discover the possibilities of a single interview and to 
find out whether short-contact experience could be 
given to students in some form. The study was car- 
ried out at the New York Children’s Aid Society, 
interviewing those who desired either to place a child 
or to offer their homes for foster children. The 
writer concludes that short-contact interviewing is 
of the same essential quality as intensive case work. 
The first objective should be the securing of as great 
a degree of participation and responsibility on the 
_ of the client as he is capable of at the time. 

his was found to prepare for a cooperative case- 
work relationship subsequently. The writer feels 
that students can be trained for short-contact inter- 
viewing if they develop a personal security. The 
body of the article is composed of numerous detailed 
histories illustrating different types of applicants.— 
H. Lange (New Hampshire State Hospite ). 


266. Rémer, A. Die Notwendigkeit einer reli- 
gidsen Metamystik. (The necessity of a religious 
metamysties.) Neues Sidchs. Kirchenbdl., 1931, 38, 
773-778.—It is ——— posed to collect in support of the 
religious psychological material as far as possible 
phenomena which are otherwise conditioned. Yet if 
such a line of separation is drawn for parapsychol- 
ogy; insofar as this knowledge is concerned, the vol- 
untary trance should be considered as a second cate- 
gory, and in general this division can be maintained 
only so far as such parapsychological processes serve 
a determined religious a For this reason it 
vie toes Sat eee metamystic ” 24 ape 
who believe something suspicious in occul 
For the. present this knowledge, — 
terials shail be helpful to thoee interested in rel 

to In’ in 
bom a t phenomena.—A. Rémer (Gauteok bei 
Pzg 
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267. Ruland, L. Was ore die a 

aus on Os Verwertung der Ergebnisse der 

nischen Psychologie? (What does moral theology 
gain by an evaluation of the results of medical psy 
chology?) thik u. Leben, 1931, 181-1964. 
— (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

268. Schnyder, P. Le flagellantisme 4 travers 
les sidcles. Etude historique et medicale. (Flagel- 
lantism throughout the centuries. Historical and 
medical study.) Arch. de psychol., 1932, 23, 279- 
289.—The author divides his study according to the 
sources furnished by literature. (1) History ~ 
the discipline and penitence practices of religious fla 
gellation from the time of its introduction into mo- 
nastie life to its systematization in the flagellant move- 
ment, which is characterized by the idea of penitence 
and which still has adherents. (2) Flagellantism as 
a literary and social subject or profane flagellation 
is represented by numerous works in anecdotal vein. 
They mark out the history of whipping since its 
utilization as an instrument of discipline and edu- 
cation, and after having been an instrument of peni- 
tence, until its degeneration into a means of sexual 
perversion and its use even in the present time. (3) 
The medical analysis of flagellantism by Freud, 
Stekel and Sadger has shown clearly its relations 
with sadism and masochism, with a foundation of 
psycho-sexual infantilism with leanings toward fetish- 
ism. But it is necessary to guard against exaggera- 
tion. Although the psychoanalytic theories clearly 
explain profane flagellation, religious flagellation, 
apart from the seandalous abuse which it encounters 
in every religion, is dependent on a feeling of con- 
trition and penitenee which we no longer recognize 
today and which, in consequence, we are incapable 
of understanding. The author gives as an illustration 
a personal observation of an individual who showed 
a phase of profane masochistic flagellation followed 
by a phase of religious flagellation characterized by 
penitence.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

269. Seemann, M. [Sexual function and the 
voice.] Casopis éesk lWék., 1930, 112-115.—( Czech.) 
The hormones influence the development, growth and 
activity of the upper respiratory tract and the or- 
gans of hearing. In two cases of acromegaly, the 
author observed a striking enlargement of the larynx. 
The changes in the larynx of both sexes at puberty 
are well known. After puberty also the voice 
changes, in women up to 30, in men to 36-38 years. 
The voice of castrated males is characteristic and 
resembles most closely that of boys. pe oer voice 


occur, due to inereased vascularity of the 
mucosa. In a deepening of the voice has 
been o All these variations are 
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Sey Ce eee 
ing that her vocal disturbance was a consequence of 
ilheit intereourse. The second patient was a 26-year- 
old man who was convineed that his impotence was 
due to masturbation, and interpreted the nervous 
falsetto which he as a eunuch’s voice.— 
M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

270. Sommer, F., & Huber, K. Rechtspsychologie. 
(Legal -) Arb. a. d. Psychol. Instit. d. 
= 1931, 2.—A brief discussion of the psy- 
be aapeite Th the rdéle Wee ten by psy- 

cogs in rudence, 

Rasctss and pasuotior pevtoas. Wie tamer 
ces to egal papchsiady iy ts Wrtdine-teloe, 
cussion touches on the a réle in legal 
tice of criminal psychology, criminal psychopa 
penal psychology, and the peyehology, of testimony 
and examination, together with the importance of 
psychological expert opinion in individual cases.— 
T. J. Snee (Pennsylvania). 

271. Stern, W. Religiositét als absolute Intro- 
zeption. (Religiosity as absolute introception.) 
Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1931, 4, 57-60.—A. Rémer 


(Gautzseh bei Leipzig). 
272. Sydow, E. v. Kunst der Naturvélker. 
Afrika, Indonesien. (Art of primitive 
ples. Africa, Oceaniea, Indonesia.) Berlin: 
Couhicer, 1932. Pp. x+215. M. 15.00—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 

273. Tramer, M. Ueber jugendliche psycho- 
pathische uenten. (Youthful psychopathic 
delinquents.) Monatssch. f. Krim.-psychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1932, 23, 89-95.—The writer studied 133 
youthful delinquents. Of these 45.8% were proved 
to be opaths in the narrower sense and 31.1% 
oligo On the basis of his findings, he agrees . 
with the opinion of Gruhle and Homburger that “a 
general statement concerning pos thy as a cause 
of delinquency cannot be that each indi- 
vidual ease shows a specific Scheele 
tional and environmental | Rp orranil 


psychological lo — of delin against 
oeeany. - W. Beck (Leipzig). ener 


° 
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eye i this attack is based upon 
ice rather than 
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276. Vorwahl, H. Religion und Medizin. (Re- 
ligion and medicine.) Zsch. f. Reli; , 
1931, 4, 71-74.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch ig). 


psychology. Psychol. 
Rev., 1932, 39, 395-402.—Three classes of psycho- 
ghoncatinn of svslel. japmmumees ih tool Obie, 
omena 0 ives, 
the laws of learning, and the “ quate ea eonscious- 
ness.” The third influence has not been adequately 
emphasized. The presence of ejective consciousness 
in man explains the most striking differences between 
human and animal social behavior. It explains 
moral, social, and religious sentiments, degrees of 
suggestibility, language as opposed to involuntary 
emotional expression, the patty impulse in art, and 
the sense of the comic. A social psychology is inade- 
quate which defines social hehaoee in man as reac- 
tion to the behavior of his fellow man, rather than 
to what he conceives to be the mental states of 
others.—A. G. Bills (Chieago). 
278. Zarncke, L. Die Exerzitia spiritualia des 
- Ignatius von Loyola in ihren geistesgeschichtlichen 
Zusammenhangen. (The spiritual exercises of Ig- 
natius Loyola in their relationship to the history of 
the mind.) Leipzig: Heinsius, 1931. Pp. 180. 
M. 4.80.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 
[See also abstracts 91, 126, 143, 149, 200, 291, 298, 


312, 315, 317, 324, $25, 326, 328, 331, 334, 335, 
339, 345, 358.] 
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279. [Anon.] Der Psychotechniker als Gutachter 

i Verkehrsunfillen. (The psychotechnician as 
evidential witness in automobile accidents.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 191-192.—At a meeting of the 
department of legal and social medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin it was decided that in automobile 
aceidents not only physicians but also chotechni- 
cians should be required to attend as evidential wit- 
nesses. erg ye an lg nap ti 
was given. the fact that differences in 
should be considered, and that three ene 
types of bad drivers should be recognized; the care- 
less driver, the inattentive driver, and the ineom- 
petent driver—C. Burri (Chicago). 


nelles. (Psychological profile of bar straighteners. 


Study of professional exigencies.) 


276-285 


to Rorsehach’s test, including reaction time and 


several tests of intelligence (puzzles, ete.). Finally, 
the subjects were observed carefully during the ex- 
amination and several traits of character noted. The 


conelusion is that among sensory and motor apti- 
tudes only the sensitivity to weight correlates with 
the professional competence of the subjects. The 
work analysis shows effectively that the worker ought 
to feel constantly the way in which the bar resists 
his efforts, in order just to reach the limit of elas- 
ticity for attaining the straightening desired. This 
work is done only by small stages; this is the reason 
the individual of a low or av mental level, but 
having practical intelligence, will do better than 
another, provided that he be not also a ible 
or imaginative person.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


281. Falk, E. Eine apparative Eignungspriifein- 
richtung fiir Réntgenbetriebe. (An apparatus 
method for testing aptitude in roentgenology.) In- 
dus. Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 157-160.—The author de- 
seribes an apparatus by means of which he can test 
a person’s aptitude in performing all the essential 
movements and reactions necessary for the operation 
of an X-ray machine.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

282. Giese, F. Uber Berufserfahrungen mit 
Taubstummen. (Some professional experiences with 
deaf mutes.) Psychotech. Zsch., 1932, 7, 39-44.— 
After having carefully studied the vocational effi- 
ciency of 70 deaf mutes, representing 39 different 
vocations, Giese concludes that the work produced 
by these people is just as good, or in some cases 
better, than that of normals; and that in cases where 
lack of efficiency oceurs, the cause lies usually in a 
low degree of intelligence rather than in the sensory 
abnormality. The high degree of efficiency of these 
people may be explained by over-compensation for 
their organ deficiency.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

283. Goldstein, N., & inaeooas F. Zweckmissige 
Beleuchtung von Seiden- Kunstseiden-W eb- 
stiihlen. (Efficient illumination of looms for silk 
and artificial silk.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 
172-183.—Following a detailed account of the fac- 
tors which need consideration in order to obtain sat- 
isfactory illumination for operating a loom, the 
author describes an improved lighting system which 
employs mirror reflection to produce a shadowless 

t over an entire loom. e installation of this 
new system of lighting in a weaving mill increased 
a weaver’s output only slightly; however, the quality 
of a, silk was greatly improved.—C. Burri (Chi- 
cago 

284. Greenwood,—. “Nerves” and public health. 
Human Biol., 1932, 4, 155-178.—This Chadwick lee- 
ture first j i the chance happening of acci- 
dents and ity factors of individuals 
who have more than the chance number of me 0 


25 ic a a lh 


(Optimum 
form and arrangement of operating elements.) In- 
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dus. Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 149-157.—In connection 
with the development of a work bench, the author at- 
tempted to ascertain the es of maximum ease 
and speed of use to the com size, height and 
position of all parts of the ype pipers 
the height of the worker. He attempts to put these 
measures into a mathematical equation so that, know- 
ing the height of a person, one could easily solve for 
the values (height of work bench and position of 
implements) which produce optimum efficiency.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

286. Heilandt, A. Die Bewihrung der Eignungs- 
priifung fiir angelernte Arbeiter in A-E-G Betrieben. 
(The validity of aptitude testing for workers in 
A-E-G works.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1932, 7, 44-49. 
—TIn order to see how well a worker’s efficiency and 
ability at a given job agrees with his standing on a 
series of aptitude tests, several groups of workers 
were chosen on a test basis, put through training, and 
after that placed on a permanent job. As soon as 
they had reached a ent position their work 
was checked and followed up over several months. 
Each employee was then given an efficiency score, 
which was obtained by combining scores from several 
personality ratings and from a series of judgments 
of efficiency made by the foreman at definite inter- 
vals. This composite seore was then com with 
a composite score which had been obtained from the 
seores of the different aptitude tests. These scores 
agreed for the several groups of workers, in from 55 
to 77% of the cases. Therefore the author concludes 
that the testing procedure, as it is used in this indus- 
try, gives valid results; that an individual’s score may 
be relied upon as being indicative of his aptitude for 
this particular kind of work.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


287. Immig, G. Vierzehn Jahre Eignungsprifung 
bei der Firma Carl Zeiss, Jena. (Fourteen years of 
aptitude testing in the firm of Carl Zeiss, Jena.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 161-171.—The experi- 
ences with aptitude testing are described and a com- 
parison reported of the test results of 200 appren- 
tices with their school marks and the ratings of their 
work. This was done in order to show that employ- 
ment selection on the basis of aptitude testing is a 
valid and in the long run very economical procedure 
for both employees and employers. The comparison 
of the test results and follow-up ratings over the 
four years of apprenticeship showed very close agree- 
ment. The discrepancies between the test seores and 
ratings were never over one point, with an average 
of about .44 points for a group of about 65 persons. 
The differences between the test scores and the school 
marks ranged from 0 to 1.4 points—C. Burri (Chi- 
cago). 

288. Kohler, O. Industrielle Unf: 

Grundlage. 


based on psychotechnical knowl- 
techn., 1932, 9, 97-104.—On 
the basis of a of the causes of accidents in a 
metal industry which employs 5000 workers, the au 
par thagren a, Pigg alt ecddents ore daw’ to de- 
fective 10% due to the occurrence of 


dents in ind 


edge.) Indus. 


40 
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unexpected incidents; 10% due to ignorance of the 
cages 15% due ON re aa ogical defects of the 

10% due to lo ag wre aed and 30% due 
to carelessness. There was little relationship between 
the day of the weak and the frequency of accidents; 
however, the uency of accidents varies for differ- 
ent hours of the lay. hia yariatio m seems to be due 
to tho ellet af the Indinanes of ~—¥ ponsee, 0m The 
author _— . at: rkers syste- 
matically for aeciden retention aor esaanen 
that in order to motivate a gy — Toe 
bonus should be given for pony rk.—C. Burri 
(Chicago). 


289. Krieg, H. Zur Psychologie des Hetzens und 
Bremsens. (On the psychology of racing and re- 
straining.) Psychotechn. Zesch., 1932, 7, 59-70.— 
When do we obtain optimum efficienty—when a per- 
son works at his own rate, when he is pushed to the 
limit, or when he is restricted to a certain definite 
rate of work? This is the problem investigated by 
Krieg, who used a simple manual task consisting of 
transferring wooden from one board to an- 


other in a certain definite arrangement. 14 subjects - 


performed this task either at their own speed, with 
moderate or severe pushing, or with moderate or 
severe restriction. The pushing and restricting were 
accomplished by verbal instruction, by setting the 
equired amount of work for a given period of time 

r below or above a subject’s natural level of 
Seaeat Three work periods were used. The first 
lasted ten minutes, the second from an hour to an 
hour and a half, and the eight hours. Much 
individual difference in the influence of racing and 
restraining was found. Most of the subjects were 
influenced only by one, either by racing or by re- 
ing; only a few ayy showed marked influ- 
enees of ‘both, while o were not affected at all. 
On the whole, it was found that the quantitative 
effect was only about 20 to 30% of the normal out- 
put. With racing the effect was one of increase, and 
with restricting, one of decrease of the rate of work. 


—C. Burri (Chieago). 
ng fir den 
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situations, and to 
able to think inde tly and to have logieal_in 
sight into new situations and speed of decision. Per- 
sonality characteristics to be recommended are con- 
seientiousness, punctuality, orderliness, care, and 
honesty.—C. Burri (Chieago). 

291. Kyneck, E. Miingel bei der Erwerbslosen- 
siedlung. (Deficiencies in unemployment settle- 
ments.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1932, 7, 38-39.—Un- 
employment settlements are merely a substitute and 
not a solution of the economic of unem- 
ployed workers.—C. Burri (Chieago). 

292. Lubrich, W. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
zum Problem der sogenannten Schrecksekunde. 
(Experimental research on the problem of fear re- 
action time.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1932, 84, 
1-42.—In 1928 the Supreme Court of Germany rec- 
ognized the part played by differences in reaction 
time in traffic accidents. The author performed the 
research described in this article to answer such 
questions ss: (1) What influence does fright have on 
a customary form of activity? (2) Does the sudden 
and unexpected release of a stimulus usually wen | 
about fear? (3) Does fear cause a 
the reaction time? His reaction-time a 
equipment are deseribed and illustrated both by 
drawings and photogra The author concludes 
that when we are consi reaction time in rela- 
tion to traffic accidents we should consider not only 
the factor of fear in lengthening the reaction time, 
but also such factors as the driver’s attitude or men- 
tal set and his ability to change his mental attitude. 
The author studied to what extent practice can 
change reaction time. He recommends that psycho- 
technical examinations be used for the selection of 
auto drivers.—F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


293. Mayerhofer, G. 


Beriicksichtigung des 
(Investigations of the effect of aleohol 
on truck drivers, with special is on reaction 
behavior.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 129-144.— 
What is the effect of aleohol on automobile drivers, 
and to what extent does a given amount of drink 


after they had consumed various and amounts 
of alcohol, as well as after no had been 
taken. The dose of aleohol was adjusted to the daily 
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reactions) to two combinations of two lights. The 
effects of aleohol shown by most of the subjects were: 
inerease in errors in choice and complex reactions; 
increase in reaction time; false judgment of their 
own speed, as well as of the speed of the reactions of 
others; increased effort in performing movements; 
decrease in errors in attention; loss of inhibitions, 
resulting in over-estimation of their own efficiency; 
tremor; and ataxia. Although the effect of alcohol 
on the efficiency of driving is in general a disturbing 
one, it must be noticed that a given amount of alcohol 
has various depending upon the degree of 
aleohol tolerance a given subject possesses. A given 
dose of aleohol may cause no detrimental effects in 
one subj while it may severely disturb another.— 
C. Burrs (€ 


tion in relation to 

t of tools.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
982, 9, 144-149.—-After testing several methods of 
arranging tools in a tool box, such as arranging 
them according to numbers, by a photographie pat- 
tern, by a plan of the box, by the name of the tools, 
or according to a sketch of the tools in the box, the 
author concludes that any kind of method which is 
based on perception is better than one which taxes 
a subject’s memory.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

295. Rovan, A. Psicologia del volo. (The psy- 
chology of aviation.) Aeronautica, 1931, 11, 336- 
338.—After considering the problems of a pilot, the 
writer examines, in the light of his own experiences 
and observations, those factors which may cause 
physical and mental fatigue. At the end he mentions 
those modes of acting which are necessary for good 
achievement in this occupation—A. Angyal (Turin). 

296. Schiller, P. v. Das Ranschburgsche Phi- 
nomen und dessen Einfluss auf das Erkennen von 
Kraftfahrzeugkennzeichen. (The Ranschburg phe- 
nomenon and its influence on recognition of automo- 
bile licenses.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1932, 7, 49-59.— 
According to the author the Ranschburg phenome- 
non is an error “tendency.” If in a series of letters 
or digits there exist two similar or identical elements 
they are easily confused, overlooked or incorrectly 
perceived. In instantaneous perception of a series 
of four to six digits or letters of which two are iden- 
tieal, these identical elements are not recognized if 
there are no differentiating clues such as color dif- 
ference or proper spatial separation. This phenome- 
non frequently becomes a factor in daily 
situations where quick and accurate ption of 
numbers is required. For example, the po liceman 
must notice numbers and of moving cars. This 

Sciameeeiion aedamechtenty Weaaiioane tn gove 

t the Ranschburg phenomenon is pres- 

ent than if the same number t put in differentinting 
colors or arrangement so that the phenomenon 
does not exist. This has been shown experimentally. 
Small with number plates are made to run 


on an artificial and automatic traffic field. Ten sub- 
jects occupi i 
intervals 


themselves with . At different 
received a signal to look up from their 
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books and quickly notice the number of the passing 
experimental ear. The results from this procedure 
showed that about three out of twenty perceptions 
were wrong when the number consisted of hetero- 
geneous elements, while if numbers were presented 
with two identical digits, put either beside each other 
at the end of a series, or in the middle and separated 
by another digit, then, in about 16 out of the 20 
trials, the numbers were incorrectly P regio On 
the other hand, if the homogeneous digits were dif- 
ferentiated by making them of unlike colors, or by 
putting one at the beginning and the other at the end 
of a series, then no more errors occurred than when 
all the digits were heterogeneous. The author sug- 
gests that in practice combinations of numbers which 
produce the Ranschburg phenomenon should be 
avoided.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


297. Schmidt, H. Zur Orientierung in Grossge- 
bauden. (Orientation in large buildings.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1932, 9, 184-191.—By means of a syste- 
matic study the author tested the usefulness of an 
orientation guide for a large public building, finding 
that the facility of orientation was greatly improv- 
able by changing the method of instruction and of 
numbering the doors.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


298. Selz, O. Arbeiten des Instituts fiir Psy- 
chologie und Piadagogik der Handelshochschule 
Mannheim. (Studies from the Institute for Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy of the School of Commerce 
of Mannheim.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 42, 
,; 259-263.—An excerpt from the annual report by the 
'direetor of the institute. It is largely a review of 
. two studies, Clara Bott’s Analysis of Salesladies and 
J. Bahle’s Psychology of Musical Creation. It also 
contains a list of all the studies from the institute 
between 1924 and 1931—K. F. Muenzinger (Colo- 
rado). 


299. Sgarbi, E. Importanza dell’ esame psico- 
logico nella scelta dei piloti. (Importance of the 
psychological test in the selection of pilots.) <Aero- 
nautica, 1931, 11, 259-293.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

300. Shartle, C. L. A selection test for electrical 
troublemen. Person. J., 1932, 11, 177-183.—The job 
of electrical troublemen in the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and Light Company was studied in view of 
developing a more satisfactory method of selecting 
men for this hazardous occupation. Since appli- 
eants must have previous electrical experience, it was 
necessary to devise trade as well as aptitude tests. 
A battery of eight tests was checked against fore- 
men’s ratings and accident records, with the result 
that six were retained in a final set-up for —— 
ment purposes. The final battery yielded a validity 
coefficient of .67 with foreman’s ratings. Retest after 
a year and a half correlated .91 with original scores. 
—(Courtesy Person. J.). 

301. Vernon, H. M., & Warner, C. G. Objective 
and subjective tests for noise. Person. J., 1932, 11, 
141—149.—Experiments demonstrated that objective 
tests for the effect of noise, such as arithmetic tests 
and the determination of energy expenditure, were 
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pena Air but subjective tests gave striking 
results. The degree of subjective disturbance ex- 

was noted down when the subjects (1) 
prorat (3) bee 0 Sanat Gk Ob- 
servations in factories and offices showed that inter- 
mittent noises caused w good dea of disturbance dur 
ing test (1), a slight amount during test (2), and 
very little } Ain test (3).—(Courtesy Person. J.). 
[See also abstracts 47, 356, 375.] 
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302. [Anon.] Negative Jugendkunde. (Nega- 
tive adolescent psychology.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 
1932, 2, 179-181. PevThe necessity of adolescent psy- 
chology can be shown not only by the good results 
from its application, but also by the bad results of 
its absence. Bad treatment from the ts be- 
comes the child’s standard for his own vior in 
later years. Several illustrative cases are described. 
—M. Lee (Chicago). 

303. Arlitt, A. H. The parents’ bookshelf; a list 
of books for study groups. (Rev. ed.) Chicago: 
Amer. Library Asso., 1932. Pp. 8. $0.05.—R. BR. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

304. Blume, E. Die Organisierung des Kindes. 
(The child organization.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1932, 
2, 172-174.—Organized groups of children are a nec- 

essary development of the present-day social and 
ar situation, and have increased in strength 
while the educational force of the family, school, 
state, and church has declined. The tendency is now 
not to mold children in any preconceived direction, 
but to let them take their own part early in matters 
of business, society, state, and politics. The author 
question whether this is wholly desirable, 
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and thus avoiding 
Her pleasure in soiling herself had 
acutely increased as a result of sexually —. 

ing observations; these had impressed u 
the child the fact of anatomical sexual 
Five months of catamnesia indicates complete lack of 
the symptoms.—L. Bernfeld (Berlin). 


307. Broadwin, I. T. A contribution to the study 
of truancy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 253- 
259.—A discussion of truancy which “occurs in a 
child who is suffering from a deep-seated neurosis of 
the obsessional type or displays a neurotic character 
of the obsessional type.” The absences are con- 
sistent, the parent always knowing where the child 
is. Two eases are given. Infantile love of mother 
is the basic determination. Truancy “ fulfilled many 
more demands than mere absence from irksome 
school work. To dwell alone on the lack of satisfac- 
tion in school work is to miss the entire point of the 
patient’s difficulties.” Such cases are most effectively 
approached through handling of the unconscious 
psychic life of the patient, and in conneetion with 
the evolution of love and hate instincts.—A. G. Rey- 
nolds (Winchester, Mass.). 

308. Canivet, N. Enquéte sur linitiation sex- 
uelle. (A study of sexual enlightenment.) Arch. 
de psychol., 1932, 23, 239-278.—What role does the 


Ha 


i 


the roles of mother and father | had been the 
person who reveal of these facts, the memory 
retained of this enlightenment, whether the sub 

had preferred that it come from the parents, 


maternity was considered after this revelation, the 
resulting feelings toward man and woman 
tively, the nature of the ams in the sexual feld, 


ete. The majority of 
information between the 


usually by This enlightenment eom- 
rades leaves a oy i 
that by the parents has an de- 
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ternity and feelings in connection with members of 
the opposite sex (desire, respect, envy, ti Loa pas Sng 
gust, contempt, ambivalence, ete.). A good enligh 

enment, through the confidence which it Pectiekes 
with the parents, can make the adolescent less alone, 
a thing particularly important at a time when he 
needs strength for serious pete ree in the sexual 
field. This also permits him to choose the persons 
and circumstances capable of exercising a good in- 
fluence on him. The author indicates how difficulties 
relative to the first enlightenment can be resolved, at 
what age this enlightenment should be made, whith 
of the parents is the better qualified, the influence 
of mixed instruction and of lying by the parents. 
She remarks that there emerged from her study an 
almost tragic impression of disorder and abandon 
which can come from the omission of a frank sexual 
education, confo to the realities demanded at 
the age when curiosity is awakened, an education 
which should be commenced by the parents and com- 
pleted by the school—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

309. Cavan, R. 8., & Cavan, J. T. Building a 
girl’s personality: a social psychology of later girl- 
hood. New York: Abingdon Press, 1932. Pp. 175. 
$1.50.—The purpose of the book was to assemble 
seattered information with reference to girls and “ to 
present it and the experiences of the writers in non- 

language.” It is intended especially for 
ministers, religious educators, teachers, and those in 
charge of elubs. After defining youth, the authors 
diseuss the factors determining amar and em- 
vhasize the fact of individual rences. They then 
speak of the girl in her home, her job, her friends, 
her opportunities for growth, her emotions, and her 
need for a life philosophy. There is a list of ques- 
tions at the close of each chapter, as well as a group 
of references.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

310. Charvét, O. [Punishment in the home train- 
ing of the child.] Vychov. listy, 1931, 213-216.— 
Punishment is a parental duty if the healthy moral 
development of the child requires it. Corporal pun- 
ishment should, however, be used only when all io 
measures have failed. Punishment must be adjusted 
to the age and temperament of the child and the 
seriousness of the fault, which is to be measured by 
the responsibility, not by the damage caused. In ac- 
cordance with educational principles, punishment 
should be omitted entirely if the child honorably 
admits his fault and shows sincere repentance. 
Often, however, this is only a diplomatic trick to 
avoid punishment. The correct attitude of the par- 
Se Perea Sine eee oe eres cont 
reserve. Undesirable habits and anomalies, such 
bed-wetting or nail-biting, should not be taslobed 
but put under treatment. Punishment always 
be educative, ie., it should be just and not humili- 
ating or dispiriting —M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

311. Charvét, 0. [The only child] Vychov. 
listy, 1930, 265-267.—The greatest fault in the han- 
dling of the only child is that he is too much brought 
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usually combined with signs of precocity and grown- 
up cleverness, since these children are accustomed to 


associating with adults. On account of his coddling, 
the only child often becomes a h ondriac and 
egoist. In a situation similar to of the only 


child are first-born children who remain for a long 
time without brothers or sisters, and youngest chil- 
dren who appear after a long interval.—M. FE. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.). 


812. Chase, V. A. Educational achievement of 
delinquent boys. J. Juv. Res., 1 16, 189-192.— 
165 boys committed to the Whittier State School for 
delinquency were given the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. The average mental age of the group 
fell 54 years below the average chronological age, 
whereas the average educational age was 1.8 years 
less than the former. In geography the group had 
made the most normal progress, while in arithmetic 
fundamentals they were most retarded. Their per- 
formance in was relatively better than it 
was in most subjeets.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


813. Conrad, E. Eine Lernstérung. (A learning 
difficulty.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1932, 2, 174-179.—A 
154-year-old Latin scholar was unable to learn an 
assigned word list and was also subject to moments 
of excitement in which he could not master any task. 
Analysis revealed association between the words and 
unsolved conflicts based on early experiences, and 
envy of an older brother. The author pleads for the 
short time and attention necessary to unravel such 
cases and so make possible a normal development.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 


314. Cunningham, K. 8., Williams, J. F., Gutte- 
ridge, M. V., Springthorpe, G., & Gunn, J. A. The 
young child. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1932. Pp. 64. 2/——A series of five lectures on 
child management arranged by the Victorian Council 
for Mental Hygiene. The topics dealt with are as 
follows: Why Children are Naughty; The Mischief 
of Fear; Should Children Obey?; The Child im a 
rarely The Growth of Personality —J. C. Spence 
(Clark). 


315. Day, E. J. The development of language in 
twins. I. A comparison of twins and single chil- 
dren. Child Development, 1932, 3, 179-199.—The 
subjects of this experiment were 80 pairs of twins 
(20 pairs at each of four age levels, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years); in this group there were equal numbers of 
boys and girls, and the oceupational status of the 
parents was proportionately. representative of Min- 
neapolis as a whole. The investigator visited these 
children and recorded 50 consecutive responses made 


by each child while he played with a group of toys 
which she recy to stimulate | “ These 
data were go note in paneling aM : by 
mean length of — 
functional analysis; 

of the sentence ; analysis by parts 
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months) who were not twins. “As compared to 
single children twins are retarded in language de- 
velo by each of the methods of 


analysis used. This retardation increases 


: 
i 


with age and is 
sites aan ” How- 
ever, “ twins in this were found to be a 
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velopment, 1932, 3, 207-229.—*The problem of 
learning to make rhythmie responses was studied 
with such instrumental control pg par ngae fa; was ob- 
tained on the various stages in the learning process. 
The apparatus used consisted of a red light flashing 
intermittently at a rate of once every two seconds; 
the duration of the flash was two-thirds of a second. 
The response to this stimulus was the depression of 
a reaction key; ao ee ae when the light 
was on, a bell rang; ile if the key was pressed 
was off, the subject received a slight 
shock (2300 its: 0.2 milliampere) in the reacting 
finger. A kymographiec record was made of both the 
stimuli and the reactions. The experiment proper 
consisted of 10 trials, each composed of 45 successive 
stimuli, the first 15 of which were without shock, 
while the remaining 30 were with shock. The sub- 
jeets were 20 adults and 22 children, ages 2 to 6 
years. For the children the 10 trials were given on 
separate days. The shock was so disturbing that 12 
of the children failed to react to more than half the 
stimuli; for them shock was discontinued after 2 or 
3 trials. Responses were analyzed into 5 categories: 
synchronizations, asynchronizations, anticipations, 
lags, and omissions. “ Learning, more synchroniza- 
tions, oeeurred for all groups. For those who re- 
ceived the shock throughout, the learning was more 
rapid and continued to a higher level than for those 
who did not.” Omissions and tions were 


dren, and increased in the number of correct re- 
sponses at a faster rate.” To a certain extent a simi- 
lar differentiation was found between older and 


younger children. A bibliography of 39 titles is in- 
iuded.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 
317. Prancke, H. bei Kindern. 
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ered in this study. There was a marked preference 
for the right thumb.” —F. D. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 

319. Hollingworth, L. Heimweh. (Homesick- 
ness.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1932, 2, 185-187.—Two 
wlevenrale bay Chany aimee) ous baa fem 
a 19-year-o mental state an 
physical symptoms had necessitated his Saaotiate 

return from school and college away from home. 
The The history revealed excessive his mother, 
upon whom he still felt a childish dependence. The 
recommendation was work of eae hems sort away 


from home for a summer to build up his a 
and remove attention from and then a co- 
edueational college. The other case is that of a 17- 


year-old girl who for 16 years had ‘sovt ie 
room, for 12 in the same bed, with her mother. Two 
attempts to attend a boarding school produced vari- 
ous functional symptoms and such extreme depression 
that suicide ra to her the only escape. Treat- 
ment consisted in gradual accustoming to new places 
by visits of increasing length—M. Lee (Chicago). 

320. Holmes, T. C. Comprehension of some sizes, 
shapes, and positions by young children. Child De- 
velopment, 1932, 3, 269-273.—Two methods _ sug- 
gested for studying the comprehension of sizes, 
shapes, and positions by kindergarten and nursery 
school children: (1) a game with geometrical forms 
to be identified by name, while the experimenter 
points simultaneously at one of the incorrect forms; 
(2) a simple story with special words or phrases to 
be dramatized by the child with a teddy bear or doll. 
—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


321. Raed. St, © SSae B- Biograph- 
ical records of memory in pre-school children. 
Child Development, 1932, 3, 230-239.—A detailed 
review of published biographical records (36 in num- 
ber) indicated that memory during the first year is 
very brief, up to 5 days, principally for persons and 
objects. During the second year the latency period is 
extended to 2 or 3 weeks. the third 
this is increased to several months; situatio: 
forms, and stories are now remembered. “Un 
events and things which are interesting to the child 
have a longer latency period than neutrally toned 
events.”-—-F. D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 


322. Kasanin, J..& Veo, L. A study of the school 
adjustments of children who later in life became 
psychotic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 212- 
227.—A study of the 

payin The lapsed 
tion was years. average time e since 
the patients were in school was 3 years, 8 months. 
One or more teachers of each patien — inter- 
viewed. The patients were classified from rom the fd 
ape near 


into 5 groups: (1) 12 odd, 
somewhat 
brliant, ambitions 


shy, backward and 
passive. the psychoses developed in the easily 
recognized groups (1) and (5) and might give ground 
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for early recognition and possible prevention with 
education of teachers and a psychiatric unit as an 


integral part of a school. Peekabid sented dlenene 
could not have been foreseen or anticipated in the 
other 50%.—A. G. Reynolds (Winchester, Mass.). 

323. Kawin, E. A preliminary report of a kin- 
dergarten guidance project in a public school sys- 
tem. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 242-251.— 
Report of preliminary findings on 100 children stud- 
ied by the clinie of the preschool department of the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. This clinic 
studies and seeks to help every child, instead of 
“problem” cases usually selected. Clinic-parent, 
clinie-teacher, and t-teacher contacts are made. 
The “ total constellation” of each child determines 
the amount of study given each case. 12% of the 
first hundred children seemed to need ial clinic 
study and treatment.—A. G. Reynolds (Winchester, 
Mass.). 

324. Keilhacker, M. Die Entwicklung des Be- 
griffs “gerecht” bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. 
(The development of the concept of the “right” in 
children rs adolescents.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 
1931, 31, 544-558.—.A. Romer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 

325. Koch, P. Kinderschrift und Charakter. 
(Children’s writing and character.)  Iserlohn: 
Brause, 1932. Pp. 96. RM. 1.20.—This book at- 
tempts to show the significance of the graphological 
psychology of expression for our knowledge of the 
child’s personality. The nature of graphology is de- 
veloped and the most important objections to the 
scientific character of this discipline are reviewed. 
Then, by means of 32 half-page examples of the 
writing of children (boys and girls) from 6 to 15 
years of age, the individual rarye of children’s writ- 
ing are shown. These samples of writing are added 
in a separate appendix. T ® following long chapter 
on the expressive meaning of writing considers first 
the fundamental concepts of personality, character, 
temperament and intelligence, and then gives a de- 
seription, constructed on the basis of Kretschmer’s 
constitutional of the world-turned and the 
world-alienated (or self-turned) child and shows how 
the personality of the child is expressed in his 
writing. There ws a schematic statement of the 
characterological eiemecietions of Meyer, Klages, 
Saudek and M. Becker; the graphical characteris- 
ties of the types of intelligence and of children’s lies 


ce, may be made convincing even to the spi i 


phasize the St et 

not over-em gra me e 

realizes that there is no infallible 

method, and uses it to supplement the other methods 
child psychology. Yet it becomes intelligible to 
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formative, especially for our knowledge of the emo- 
tional and volitional life of the child. References 
are made to German and foreign literature—P. 
Koch. 

326. Lechner, M. Die Methoden der religions- 
psychologischen Jugendforschung. (The methods 
of religio-psychologieal investigation of adolescence. ) 
Pharus, 1931, 22, 161-174.—A. Rimer (Gautzsch bei 
Leipzig). 

327. Liefmann, E. Volksschiilerinnen, ihre geist- 
igen und Ko6rperlichen Leistungen und die Be- 
ziehung zur Konstitution. (Girls in public school, 
their mental and physical performances and the 
relation to their constitution.) Zsch. f. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 42, 102-219.—This study is concerned 
with mental and physical measurements on 152 ten- 
year-old girls of the city of Freiburg i.Br. Their 
mental examination consisted of tests of general in- 
telligence (opposites, arithmetic, completion, Bourdon 
test) and of tests of “practical” intelligence 
(Bogen’s cage and Schulte’s pearl board). The 
physiological examination consisted of motor ability 
tests, the usual physiological measurements, and a 
general medical examination. The results showed 
that the healthier child is generally the abler one. 
Using Kretschmer’s index, 47% pure types were 
found; there was, however, no relation between these 
types and the outeome of the motor ability tests. 
77 references.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

328. Loch, M. Wher Bidetik und Kinderzeichnung. 
(Coneerning eidetie imagery and children’s draw- 
ing.) Arb. a.d. Psychol. Instit. d. Miinchen, 1931, 2. 
—The article covers an elaborate and thorough in- 
vestigation of the relation between eidetic endowment 
and drawing ability in children between the ages of 
9 and 19. A detailed description and discussion of 
the tests used to separate the subjects (taken from 
drawing classes) into the non-eidetie and the eidetic 
groups, and to subdivide the latter according to the 
degree of eidetie imagery, is presented, together with 
an indication of the characteristics of the endow- 
ment. Two types of eidetic images are noted: those 
following the presentation of a stimulus, and those 
voluntarily aroused without preceding presentation. 
The drawing tests consisted of sketching the image 
projected upon the paper, of reproducing a drawing 
(presented and then withdrawn) of drawing from a 
living model and also from memory, of drawing a 
picture starting with a given figure, and finally of 
illustrating a poem. Interesting results were ob- 
tained. The direct use of the eidetic image is impos- 
sible with the greater number of the subjects and 
only under the most exacting conditions will the 
subjects attempt to use this method, which further 
gives a more primitive drawing than non-eidetic 
methods and invariably gives rise to exaggerations 
and errors in form. , as is the usual case, the 
eidetic child draws non-eidetically, he is not to be 
distinguished from the non-eidetic subject. The 
eidetie endowment exercises no indi influence 
upon drawing, nor is the eidetic individual specially 
talented for particular modes of drawing or for draw- 


ing itself. eat: Coaning gitepe cain. 98 ae 
usually high percentage of eidetic individuals is due 
ree Ihe wi F ge By edhe 


is given, particu- 
the genesis of consciousness—T7. J. Snee (Pennsyl- 


329. Liineberg, T. Symptome einer negativen und 
positiven Entwicklung beim Jugendlichen. (Symp- 
toms of a itive and negative development among 
adolescents.) Arch. f. Religionspsychol., 1930, 5, 
99-265.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


330. Lush, M., McRae, J., Lawton, J. T., Albi- 
ston, N. A. & Wrigley, L. J. The growing child. 
Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 72. 
2/--—A second series of lectures on child manage- 
ment, discussing the following topics: The Child in 
the Family; The Child at School; The Child and the 
Community ; The Importance of Habit; The Growth 
of Character —J. C. Spence (Clark). 


331. Murray, M. E. Validation of items of the 
psychoneurotic inventory. J. Juv. Res., 1932, 16, 
213-230.—The p of the study was to investi- 
gate the possibilities and limitations of the ques- 
tionnaire technique as applied to the detection of 
emotional maladjustment in adolescent boys. A 
questionnaire was constructed, using, in the main, 
items demonstrated in previous tests to be most valid. 
The selected statements were improved in the direc- 
tion of brevity, clarity, and precision, and were viewed 
merely as expressive of attitudes or feeli rather 
than Fess go of objective conditions. ques- 
tionnaire of 114 items was given to three groups of 
boys ranging in age from 11 to 16 years—50 selected 
emotionally maladjusted boys, 277 non-delinquent 
control subjects, and 60 delinquent control subjects. 
The items, 46 in number, which showed the highest 
frequency ratios and the highest critical ratios be- 
tween the experimental and contro] groups were then 
selected to form the final revised questionnaire. 


or rating 
economic status aceording to the Sims scale.—H. L. 


332. NW , H. Spiel und Phantasie in der 
friiheren meines Sohnes. (Play and fan- 
tasy during the earlier of my son.) Zech. 
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333. Niemer, G. 


hoherer 

Schiller in dichterischer Form. (Self-revelation of 
ee ee form.) Vjsch. f. 
ee k., 1932, 2, 154-171—There There is a need for 


-expeonsinn which drives ‘poem today, as always, 
poetry writing and keeping diaries. To show the 
trae of pusiey. Seana Ge Ws Seve, MRI eae 
lie it material was that had been written 
by students of pre-adolescent, adolescent and post- 
adolescent years. 25 examples are quoted which 
range from occasional prose or verse to true lyrics 
and reveal a great of theme, from school ma- 
terial and nature description to nameless longing, 
melancholy and despair—M. Lee (Chicago). 

334. Parker, H. T. Defects of speech in school 
children. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 1932. 
Pp. 96. 4/-.—Following a general discussion of 
speech and its development, this report gives a de- 
tailed account of the various types of speech defect 
which were revealed by an extensive survey of over 
30,000 children.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 

335. Piaget, J. The moral judgment of the child. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. Pp. ix- 418. 
$3.75.—The study is based on the interrogatory 
method described in earlier works (Language and 
Thought in the Child, Judgment and Reasoning in 
the Child, The Child’s Conception of the World, The 
Child’s Conception of Causality). In the first chap. 
ter, the rules of a boys’ game (marbles) and a gir 
game (hide-and-seek) are in as to the man- 
ner in which they are practiced and thought of; it is 
found that there is an early stage in which rules are 
elaborated more or less individually and under the 
influence of the urge to repeat. In a second stage 
the actions of older children are imitated, in the be- 
lief that the rules are being o but the child 
really continues to play individually. In later stages 
the rules are really observed and regarded as 
the product of mutual agreement. These stages are 
shown to depend upon the gradual disappearance of 
attitudes of complete submissiveness toward parents 
and seniors and the corresponding growth of mutual 
respect for comrades. Chapter II deals with chil- 
dren’s judgments of the tive seriousness of of- 
fenses, and Chapter III with the ideas on punish- 
ment; in both these chapters the same growth of 
attitudes is shown. The last chapter is a more or 
less abstract discussion of the theories of Durk- 


heim, Bovet, and other philosophers—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 
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ete. Spcaienet sen engenrted Sav. dioseniing wade- 
sirable acquiring new and desirable habits. 


ae tha-thapier onto eee d vo- 
cational choice and suggestions as to a more rational 
choice. The need for recognizing fundamental 
drives is emphasized, together with the desirability 
of finding constructive outlets for these drives, either 
directly or through sublimation, and of finding con- 
structive ways to handle the thwarting of these im- 
pulses. The last chapter considers attitudes which 
affect one’s —_~ of living. There is abundant illus- 
trative material taken from the reports of the girls 
themselves; and a selected reading list of two pages. 
—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

337. Saudek, R. The years of puberty in a pub- 
lic school. Character & Personality, 1932, 1, 17-34. 
—This study deals with the mental development of 
Harry, a boy of superior ability in the English 
public school system, based on an examination of 131 
communications written between the years of 84% and 
154%. The author first presents data to show that 
there is little correlation between scholarship and 
calligraphy and drawings. Evidently other factors, 
as irritation, physical and mental overstrain, and 
neurotic disposition, cooperate in shaping the indi- 
vidual’s seript. The author finds nine “alarming 
features” in these writings up to the eleventh year, 
namely, marked ataxia and slight tremor; incon- 
sistency in letter-form; anticipations; omissions; 
perseverations; substitutions; variability in shape, 
size, width and slant of letters; retracings; and use- 
less words. (Some of these are found in the writings 
of sufferers from compulsory neuroses, hysteria and 
various psychoses in adults.) At no time has Harry’s 
writing been so bad as at the eleventh year, yet 
neither is he naughty nor does he suffer from bad 
health, and there is no sign of over-strain. When 
he reaches the twelfth year, seven of the above alarm- 
ing features have completely disappeared. The more 
he approaches bodily maturity the more settled his 
style becomes and the rarer become the ominous fea- 
tures. At fourteen, when he has reached the climax 
of puberty, all nine of the features have disappeared, 
his writings are fluent, and his messages are fresh, 
unreserved, spontaneous and really humorous. It is 
not until this time that he develops courage frankly 
to reveal his utter unhappiness on entering dormi- 
tory life-—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

338. Scheidemann, N. V., & Robinette, G. E. 
Testing the ocular dominance of infants. Psychol. 
Clin., 1932, 21, 62-63.—The authors describe a simple 
method of testing ocular dominanee, using a piece of 
paper with a circular hole in it about one-half oe 
in diameter. The method was successfully a ign ower 
to children as young as 21 months.—J. etcalf 
(Vermont). 


339. Schlotte, D. Beobachtungen iiber den Buch- 
wunsch des jugendlichen Lesers. (Observations 
on the choice of books by young readers.) Piid.- 
psychol. Arbeit., 1932, 19, 51-76.—The purpose of 
this work was to study the development of the child’s 
literary interest through his spontaneous choice of 
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books. The material was collected by means of 
large numbers of form-cards filled out by the librari- 
ans in the sehool reading-rooms, and giving, along 
with other information, the child’s wish in asking for 
a certain book and his comments when a 
The main findings were as follows: The age at whi 
children begin to use the libraries is about 9 years. 
Before that, the “technical” difficulties are so great 
that the child cannot enjoy reading. The peak of 
attendance occurs at 12-13 years, with a de- 
cline at 14-15 years. A remarkable “rage” for 
reading develops at 11-12 years. The reason most 
frequently given for ceasing to use the library was 
too many home duties. Definite stages of advance- 
ment are noted in the type of literature preferred. 
As the differences in developmental tempo of indi- 
vidual children increase with age, these stages become 
increasingly difficult to recognize, and the more 
sharply stamped personality draws literary interest 
in numerous directions. Picture books are preferred 
up to 9 or 10 years, and among older children also 
illustrations are a very important consideration. The 
high tide of interest in adventure is 11-13 years for 
both boys and girls. Indian and negro stories (Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin) are favorites with German children. 
Instruetive books, historical and scientific, are sought 
with imereasing frequency by boys and girls of 13 
and 14 years. The author’s material does not show 
that the chief element in the choice of a book is the 
satisfaction of the elementary feelings (except among 
the older girls). Purely incidental factors—the 
binding, “a short book,” ete——play a large part at 
all ages. The most important factor in the choice of 
a book is the recommendation of school comrades. 
Younger children appear to remember only isolated 
points about a book which particularly please them. 
At about the end of the tenth year, however, the chil- 
dren begin to show differentiated judgments of both 
the content and presentation of a book.—M. E£. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

340. Seagoe, M. V. The transient child. J. Juv. 
Res., 1932, 16, 251-257.—The transient children in 
the schools of Garvey School District, California, 
are the subjects of the study. These transient Dupils, 
numbering about 20% of the total school po ion, 
tend to be retarded in achievement and 
ment and normal in intelligence, and to exhibit with 
relatively high frequency the more serious forms 
of asocial behavior. The author points out the sig- 
nificance of these facts for child guidance and for 
the interpretation of survey data involving com- 
parisons of achievement scores made by each grade 
early and late in the year—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

341. Simonides, B. (Children’s lies, with special 
reference to lying at school.] Vychov. listy, 1 
293-296.—In connection with an older 
Sehoeps, Simonides discusses the different 
lies: the fantasy eer which under lack of 
for the child, may into a re 
nomenon; the ing lie, characteristic of the 
pubertal period; ic lie, through which 
child takes the blame himself to save another chi 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE : 


not complete but covering important pressure points, 
was secured from 100 college reat swam and 100 


recidivist prisoners, all males. Higher in recidivist © 


group than in student were: strict religious atmos- 
phere and strict discipline in early life, fear of au- 


thority, incompatible parents, early problem or de- 


linquent history. in t group were: 
father comrade of child, soli children, only ehil- 
dren, advocacy of parental upbringi “ Changes 


in both groups stressed a greater understanding of 
the child.”—A. G. Reynolds (Winchester, Mass.). 


343. Tumlirz, O. Folgen sexueller Verfiihrung. 
(Consequences of sexual seduction.) Vjsch. f. 
Jugendk., 1932, 2, 181-185.—Premature sex 1- 
ence between children of the same age does not a 
the bad consequences that are apt to follow seduction 
by an adult. A typical case is described in which 
complete character was produced in a boy 
who at 13 had homosexual relations with an older 
student. This is attributed, however, rather to his 
extreme susceptibility to outside influences, which 
made him an easy victim, than to the outside factors 


1932, 16, 193-212.—The study concerns the wishes 
admitted by about 1000 individuals, 9-25 years of 
age, in response to the request that they their 
three principal wishes as well as all 
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wish. Sex and age differences are reported in de- 
tail—H. L. Koch (Chieago). 


345. White, R. K., & Fenton, N. Item-validation 
of a test of inferiority feeling. J. Juv. Res., 1932, 
16, 231-245.—From the boys at the Whittier State 
School there were selected 25 who were judged by 
those school officials who knew them most intimately 
to be suffering badly from inferiority complexes and 
25 who were judged to be normal. To these groups 
of boys was given a questionnaire composed of items 
selected from earlier inventories on the basis of ap- 
parent validity in diagnosing inferiority feelings as 
well as upon ap t definiteness, reliability, and 
simplicity. The degree to which the normal and in- 
ferior groups differed in their responses to each of 60 
items was evaluated in terms of the critical ratio and 
the Kelley-Strong methods. It was discovered that 
those items dealing most obviously with relevant con- 
cerns, such as with self-pity or social maladjust- 
ment, were more valid than items dealing with sex 
matters, family relationship, health, tendency to de- 
pression, brooding, or day dreaming. The test, taken 
as a whole, did not differentiate well between the two 
groups of boys, though it did seem to locate the worst 
eases of inferiority feelings. Padding the instru- 
ment with meaningless items seems to have had little 
value in encouraging greater frankness on the sig- 
nificant items.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


346. Wieg, E. L. Bilateral transfer in the motor 
learning of young children and adults. Child De- 
velopment, 1932, 3, 247-268.—Two groups, 44 chil- 
dren, ages 66 to 78 months, and 17 adults learned 
specially designed relief mazes with right and left 
fingers and with right and left toes. The children 
were grouped in sets of four equated for IQ, CA, 


right side for adults. 
wise shows greater accuracy than the counter-clock- 
wise movement. ds: 6 apelin tpeeealintene 
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transfer scores.”.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 

lege). 

[See also abstracts 96, ys 175, 218, 226, 252, 260, 
261. 
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347. Carroll, H. A. A standardized test of prose 
appreciation for senior high school pupils. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1932, 23, 401-410.—The Carroll Prose Ap- 
preciation Test is described. It “is based upon 
assumption that the ability to appreciate orttere 
ean be measured by revealing the degree to which 
an individual discriminates among passages of vary- 
ing worth. Its validity has been determined by two 
criteria: source and a consensus of the judgments of 
sixty-five experts, the correlation between the two 
being perfect. Its reliability, found for four hun- 
dred sixty-seven senior high school students, is 
71+ .016. The amount of time needed for taking 
the test is approximately thirty-five minutes. The 

ublisher is: Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, 

esota.”—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


348. Crawford, A. B. Forecasting certain college 
aptitudes. Person. J., 1932, 11, 160-168.—The in- 
tellectual level of undergraduates in America is con- 
siderably lower than in Europe. While this is due in 
good part to our democratic ideals, colleges, without 
sacrificing the essentials of these ideals, ean consider- 
ably improve their present methods of educational 
selection and guidance. Standards of general edu- 
eability, as measured by scholastic aptitude tests, 
preparatory school grades and other factors, can 
profitably be raised. However, minimum general 
standards should be sufficiently flexible to allow for 
outstanding special abilities which may be measured 
by specific aptitude tests. On the basis of the latter 
should be determined the type of education to be fol- 
lowed. A program is suggested for the development 
and recognition of certain procedures for measuring 
both general educability aa the special direction in 
which the individual’s educational talents lie. Results 
of recent experiments along these lines at Yale are 
cited.—(Courtesy Person. J.). 
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Ineluding, furthermore, the C.E.E.B. examination 
grades in a battery of items involving high school 
grades, age, and scores on the two aptitude tests, 
raises the multiple correlation with college freshman 
grades only .02. The battery, it is clear, is far su- 
perior as a basis for the determination of admissions 
than the C.E.E.B. examination returns alone. In 
fact, the authors seriously question any dogmatic use 
of the examination results in the selection of college 
entrants —H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


350. Eells, W.C. “ The effect of the 6-22-44-22-6 
normal curve system on failures and grade values” 
—a comment. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 466-468. 
—A reply to Davis (J. Educ. Psychol., 1931, 22, 636- 
640).—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


351. Fischer, A. Gedanken itiber Schuljahrsein- 
teilung und Ferienordnung. (Reflections on the di- 
vision of the school year and the arrangement of 
holidays.) Arb. a.d. Psychol. Instit. Miinchen, 1931, 
2.—The disadvantages of past and suggested arrange- 
ments of the academic year in the various types of 
schools and in the several parts of Germany (with 
respect to date of opening, length and number of 
semesters, date of closing, periods of vacation, ete.) 
are contrasted with the advantages of a unified pro- 
cedure for all schools, with the year extending from 
the middle of September to the middle of July, with 
holidays from the 22nd of December to the 7th of 
January, from the Friday before Palm Sunday to 
the Monday following Whit Sunday, and with the 
summer vacation of eight weeks.—T. J. Snee (Penn- 
sylvania). 

352. Freistadt, 8.G. Spravochno-konsultationaya 
rabota v plane proforientazii shkolnikou. (Voea- 
tional guidance in secondary schools.) Leningrad: 
L.0.0.D.L., 1931. Pp. 48. 60 kopecks.—This vol- 
ume contains the attempt of the author to describe 
the organization of vocational training for students 
and graduates of secondary ‘schools. .This process in 
Russia is called “ polytechnization” of schools. At 
first various inquiries were sent to pupils to learn 
what sort of information they wanted about voca- 
tional training, and on the basis of this, tables were 
designed showing the students the various types of 
training available, the length of the courses, the num- 
ber of years necessary, the various types of skill 
needed, ete. The purpose of the service was to give 
information not about professions, but about various 
trades and skilled oceupations which are sorely 
needed in the Soviet Republic. This is an attempt 
to orient the adolescent student to the large range of 
opportunities which are provided by the educational 
system of Russia.—J. Kasanin (Howard, R. I.). 


353. Gros, R. Vierte Sondertagung fiir interna- 
tionale Erziehungsfragen in Genf, 3.-8. August 1931. 
(Fourth meeting in Geneva for questions of interna- 
tional education.) Vijsch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 1, 259- 
269.—This session of the bureau International d’Edu- 
cation was attended by 77 representatives from 
Europe, Asia, Central America, and the United 
States. The purpose was to diseuss ways of bring- 
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ing the conception of the of Nations to the 
youth of the world and promoting the spirit of inter- 
national cooperation. Gros devotes his report to 
summaries of the addresses of Piaget and Bovet, 
which were of special interest. Piaget’s subject was 
the psychological introduction to international edu- 
cation. a gee Sell eRe eth cee, he 
nature of the common feeling and the fundamentals 
of socialized life only through experiences of ¢o- 
operation in school. All instruction in world peace 
will be sterile if it is im by external authority 
and if the school lacks ideal of cooperation and 
justice. The children of each generation must work 
out for themselves the experiences of solidarity. In 
the purely intellectual domain, solidarity is indis- 
pensable for the international education of children. 
Theoretical teaching is, however, valueless unless 
freedom of thought and discussion, and mutual re- 
spect, permeate the school. Bovet discussed the 
transformation of the fighting instinct in the interest 
of international education. Society has repressed the 
dangerous primitive manifestations of this instinct 
by regulation, prohibition, and tabus. The individ- 
ual has the choice between subconscious repression 
of the instinct—with grave and perverse consequences 
to himself—and its sublimation. In the social de- 
velopment of western Europe, there are two ways of 
izing the instinct: war and sport. In the 
former, the state monopolizes the instinct of the indi- 
vidual. It forbids combat for personal in 
while making it a sacred duty for the advantage o 
the state. The educator will not try to repress the 
fighting instinct, but to sublimate it. Love of coun- 
ty ont be raised to the Jevel of love of humanly 
itself, which is one with the deepest religious feel- 
ing. So undeveloped are we as yet in this direction 
that we have no word for tenderness toward human- 
ity as a whole. In conclusion, Gros remarks criti- 
cally that unfortunately these ng» a are much 
more complicated in Germany in Switzerland. 
German youth has not the objectivity of the fortu- 
nate nations which have neither the war 
nor the post-war period. tsiders cannot estimate 
the amount of preparation necessary for o 
soul of German youth to the = of international 
understanding —M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


354. Hartson, L. D. The validation of the rating 
candidates for admission to Ober- 


represented by the order of naming; whereas no ap- 
preciable relationship was apparent in the case of 
ratings on leadership, disposition, appearance, man- 
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sonal estimates better with high 

cchekiechiy uae ‘SAAeahiape, tubes asinaten-giemn 
by the principals yiel higher r’s than those given 
by the other judges. personal taken 


estimates, 

as a whole, yielded higher correlations with col- 
lege grades than did high school grades or intelli- 
gence test scores. A combination of high school 
grades, intelligence test seore and personal estimates 
proved to be a better basis for predi college 
scholarship than any one or combination of two of 
the above items.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

355. Kennedy-FPraser, D. Education of the back- 
ward child. New York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. 236. 
$1.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 

356. Kitson, H. D., & Stover, E. M. Measuring 
vocational guidance; a of attempts. Per- 
som. J., 1932, 11, 150-159.—Workers in vocational 
guidance have made many attempts to evaluate ob- 
jectively the effectiveness of their efforts. This 
article summarizes the investigations that have been 
made, giving briefly the essential points concerning 
each report. They are grouped as follows: studies 
perches with the we 0g of information about 
occupations; with im cope | information about occu- 
pations; with counseli individuals; with place- 
ment and follow-up. In spite of the many difficul- 
ties standing in the way of evaluation, a number of 
investigations show such favorable results that voca- 
tional counselors can find encouragement to continue 
their efforts.—(Courtesy Person. J.). 


357. Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. Le facteur sub- 
jective dans les notes d’examen. (The subjective 
factor in marking examinations.) J. de psychol., 
1932, 29, 463-465.—The author found that a single 
professor who marked and remarked the same ex- 
amination papers differed from himself on the two 
markings as much as he differed from his colleagues 
when they marked the same papers. Certain impli- 
cations are diseussed.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

358. Popp, W. Die Methode des fremdsprach- 
lichen Unterrichts. Kritik und Reformvorschlige 
auf sprachpsychologische Grundlage. (Methods of 
foreign- instruction. Criticism and reform 

proposals on the basis of linguistic psychology.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1932. Pp. xu-+- 200. M. 7.20.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

359. Schohaus, W. The dark places of educa- 
tion; with a collection of seventy-eight reports of 
school experiences. oo by 


York: Holt, 1932. 
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most at school? "—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
360. Schwung, H. Zur Psychelogie des Berufsent- 
schlusses. (The psychology of choosing a a = 
sion.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychot., 1932, 
For four months the author was 
with twenty 14-year-old girls who leave 
the public school. Acting as their 
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selor, she was able to observe in each individual ease 
the factors involved in bringing about a choice of 
profession. The observations are classified under 
the following heads: inclination and ability, knowl- 
edge and ideas, values and aims, and will and environ- 
ment. The possibility of marriage plays a consider- 
able réle in the decisions of these girls, ie had just 
entered puberty.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


361. Shepherd, J. W. Report of the Oklahoma 
College Placement Test in English—1931 results. 
Univ. Okla. Bull., 1932, N. 8. No. 537. Pp. 116.—M. 
0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


362. [Various]. State higher education in Cali- 
fornia. Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Sacramento: California 
State Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 82.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

363. Wenzl, A. Zur “—“~¢ spezifischer Begabung 
fiir die Schulleistungen in der Mathematik. (On 
the question of specific endowment for school work 
in mathematics.) Arb. ad. Psychol. Instit. d. 
Miinchen, 1931, 2.—With a view to determining 
the truth of a widespread belief in the existence and 
necessity of a special endowment for success in mathe- 
maties, which talent is thought incompatible with 
that for languages, a statistical analysis of the school 
grades of 600 children was made. A good correla- 
tion was found between mathematics and Latin, and 
a fair one between the former and French. That 
between mathematics and English was low, but on 
the other hand that between mathematies and Latin 
was higher than that between Latin and English. In 
only a very small group was a real difference be- 
tween achievement in mathematics and achievement in 
foreign found. The author concludes that 
the belief in specialized endowments in these fields 
is unfounded.—T. J. Snee (Pennsylvania). 


364. Wood, B. D., & Freeman, F. N. An experi- 
mental study of the educational influences of the 
typewriter in the elementary school classroom. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. ix+ 214. $2.00.— 
Report on an investigation the purpose of which was 
“to study the nature and extent of the educational 
influences of the portable typewriter when used as a 
= of the regular classroom equipment in the kin- 

ergarten and elementary school grades.” Light 
public schools and eight private schools, some being 
used as control and some as experimental groups, 
cooperated in the study over a period of two years. 
The types of evidence used in measuring comparative 
educational gains between the control and the experi- 
mental groups were achievement tests (except in the 
kindergarten), children’s writings, teachers’ judg- 
ments, and the testimony of the children. The time 
spent at the machines: was for the kin: and 
first grade 50-80 minutes weekly and in remain- 


ing grades 90-130 minutes weekly. ie sae re 
ogee — is printed in full. 
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found that the experimental teachers had a very 
slight superiority over the control teachers, as j 

by supervisor ratings. The results of the study fol- 
low: (1) The experimental children in the kinder- 
garten and first two grades made excess gains in 
reading; in grades three to six the gain as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test was small but 
positive. In the second year the gain in the experi- 
mental group continued. (2) Considering the indi- 
vidual subjects, the most significant gains for the 
experimental group were noted in spelling, arith- 
metic computation, geography, word meaning, lan- 
guage usage, and paragraph meaning. Except for 
spelling, the subjects showing gains the second year 
were different. (3) The handwriting of the experi- 
mental group did not suffer on account of the use of 
the typewriter. (4) After one year the children were 
able to write as fast with the typewriter as with the 
pen. (5) The use of the typewriter apparently in- 
creased the quantity and quality of written expres- 
sion. (6) The teachers “regard the typewriter as a 
valuable educative instrument,” and the pupils “ look 
upon the typewriter with marked favor.” There is an 
appendix containing 19 tables—M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


[See also abstracts 42, 312, 313, 322, 323.] 
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365. Dunlap, J. W. Fallible scores and the stand- 
ard error of a difference. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 
44, 581-582.—Formulae are given for the standard 
error of a difference in the following cases: (1) when 
both of the measures give fallible seores and the two 
sets are correlated, (2) when both of the measures 
give fallible seores and the two sets are uncorrelated, 
(3) when only one of the measures gives fallible 
scores and the two sets are correlated, and (4) when 
only one of the measures gives fallible scores and 
the two sets are uncorrelated—M. N. Crook (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles). 

366. Ezekiel, M. “ Student’s” method for meas- 
uring the significance of a difference between 
matched groups. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 446- 
450.—The method, developed by Lindquist and Wilks 
(J. Edue. Psychol., 1931, 22, 197-204; 205-208), for 
determining the standard error of the means of 
matched samples and of the difference between them 
is compared with the method presented by “an emi- 
nent English statistician” writing under the pseudo- 
nym of “Student” (Biometrika, 1908, 6, 1-25). 
“ Student’s”” method is shown to require less compu- 
tation than does the Wilks-Lindquist method and to 
give a more accurate measure of the reliability of 
differences.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

367. Grifin, H. D. Nomogram for Blakeman’s 
test for linearity of regression. J. Educ. P. " 
1932, 23, 460-461.—Holzinger’s version of 
man’s test is followed in the construction of the nomo- 
gram.—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 

368. Holainger, K. J. The reliability of a single 
test item. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 411-417.— 
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Formulae are derived for the standard error of meas- 
urement of a single item, and the relation of this 
standard error to that of a series of items is shown. 
The new formulae are designed to be useful in con- 
i of items of known reliabil- 
final reliability of a number of 
such items when combined, and in “appraising the 
reliability of tests of different lengths by reducing 
the measure of reliability to the average item basis. 
An iment to verify the formulae is briefly de- 
seribed.—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


(Some remarks on the use of statistics in the inter- 
pretation of medical data.) Svensk. laékart., 1932, 29, 
953-964; 977-984.—Deploring the lack of a thorough 
knowledge of statistics often ap t in medical 
literature, the writer gives an exposition of elementary 
statistics with examples from the medical research 
field. Four references.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


370. Riebesell, P. Mathematische Statistik und 
Biometrik. (Mathematical statistics and biometry.) 
Frankfurt a M.: Salle, 1932. Pp. 59. M. 2.40.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

371. Rosenow, C. Statistics never equivocate. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 465-466—A reply to 
Conrad (J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 147-149) con- 
cerning the personal equation factor in ratings.—J. 
A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 

372. Wherry, RB. J. A modification of the Doo- 
little method: a solution. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1932, 23, 455-459.—Doolittle’s adaptation 
of Gauss’s method for the solution of normal equa- 
tions is satisfactory for machine calculation but very 
burdensome when a machine is not available. 
Wherry’s modification is suited to hand calculation 
and gives results of approximately the same mathe- 
matical aceuracy.—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


[See also abstract 381.] 
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mate the norms fairly closely. The author concludes 
that the Army Performance Scale is expedient for 
clinieal practice, provided results are interpreted in 
the light of facts brought but recommends a re- 
standardization of the Beta if it is to be used for 
this purpose.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


374. Courthial, A., Van de Stadt, I, & Claparéde, 
E. Rapidité et qualité. (S and quality.) Arch. 
de psychol., 1932, 23, 193-229.—In introduction 
Claparéde voices some of the numerous questions 
raised by the complexity of the problem of individ- 
ual performance considered under the aspects of 
speed, quality, and duration. He treats here of the 
reciprocal influence of quality and speed, of speed 
and quality as individual characteristics (typology), 
and of the development and educability of speed and 
quality. These questions are all the more significant 
since most of the tests are limited as to time, and the 

rformance of the individual is most often measured 

y the speed of work. Is the quick individual more 
intelligent than the slow, is his speed constant, is it 
related to the quality of his work? A review of the 
history on many of these points shows us that those 
who have occupied themselves with these problems 
have not agreed among themselves. However, it 
seems clear (1) that speed is a constant quality, (2) 
that for a given individual the quality of the work 
is much more variable than the speed, (3) that the 
relation between speed and quality cy to be a 
function of the difficulty of the tests, and (4) that there 
is little relation between speed and intelligence. The 
above authors have given two tests to 54 boys and 23 
girls between the ages of 16 and 21 years, the first test 
consisting of disordered numbers to be rearranged 
in correct order, and the second test being a test 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
The elaboration of the results has demonstrated dif- 
ferences between the sexes, constancy of speed in the 
repetition of the first test, the different categories of 
arithmetical operations, and constancy of the quality 
of work. The coefficients of correlation show that 
there is a relation between the of a subject for 
one category of operations and his speed for another 
category, while there is no relation between the accu- 
racy of the work in the different categories. How- 
ever, the constancy of speed is lowered considerabl 
when the results in the two tests are considered. 
Also, there is only a low correlation between speed 
and quality. Finally, the rapid type is more often 
accurate and the slow type inaccurate. These results 
are both in accord and in disagreement with those of 
other authors. These discrepancies suggest that, 
aside from the question of choice of tests and pe 
the relation between speed and quali 
on a factor such as the aptitude of the subject in the 
function tested. Bibliography of 66 titles—M. R. 
Lambercier (Geneva). 

375. Graf, O. Zur Frage der Konstanz bei Intelli- 
ungen nach verschiedenen Priifungssys- 
ge mt ge of constancy in intelligence 
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dependent upon the particular tests. Different types 
of intelligence tests may cause marked changes in an 
individual’s seore; this Graf showed by testing 100 
policemen with three different kinds of intelligence 
tests, the the Beltz, and the Bobertag-Hylla 
tests. The fun tal difference between these tests 
lies in the t of the questions and the stress 
upon different kinds of material. The Graf test con- 
sists of several separate parts, each forming a distinct 
unit; the other two present the different kinds of 
material in mixed order. According to the author’s 
analysis of each test question the Beltz test unduly 
stresses arithmetic, while the Bobertag-Hylla test 
over-emphasizes logical thinking. For purposes of 
obtaining comparable scores each test was regrouped 
according to the kind of items and scored on a 5- 

int seale by a special method developed by Rupp. 

he correlations between the measurements from the 
different which were thus made comparable, 
were: .40 for G:B, .32 for G:BH, and .54 for B:BH. 
Thus, using different types of tests, an individual 
may obtain a different rank for each. This inter- 
change of rank is determined by the degree of suita- 
bility of the test to his particular ability, such as 
ability for arithmetic, for logical thinking, and for 
change of set. That test which is best suited to his 
general make-up will give the best results.—C. Burri 
(Chieago). 

376. Hales, N. M. An advanced test of general 
intelligence. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1932. Pp. 64. 3/6—This report gives a full ac- 
count of the revision, extension, and standardization 
for Sydney (Australia) of the American Army Alpha 
Test.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


377. Hargan, J. The relation of continuous as- 
sociation scores to mental age of adults. Psychol. 
Clin., 1932, 21, 55-58.—The test of association, as 
given in year X of the Stanford-Binet scale, was used 
with a slight modification of instructions. Results 
are presented based on the scores made by 240 adult 
whites and 71 negroes in Sing Sing Prison. With 
the whites the results of the association test correlated 
58 with mental age. A table is presented for the pre- 
diction of mental age from the score on this test 
alone.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


378. McElwee, E. W. Standardization of the 
Stenquist Mechanical Assembling Test Series III. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 451-454.—The standardi- 
zation is for boys 6 to 9 years of age. “There is a 
definite relation between the mechanical performance 
and the chronological age. The correlation between 
mechanical ability and intelligence is negligible. 
Dull boys made a higher mechanical score than bright 
boys of the same chronological age. Older boys of 
inferior intelli made a higher mechanical score 


than of the same mental age.”—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


379. McElwee, E. W. An analysis of the Binet 
test of naming words. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 59- 
61.—The continuous association test was given as a 
part of the regular Stanford Binet, with the examiner 
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taking down the words named in shorthand. The 
subjects were 200 school children. The results show 
few association sequences, though in some cases chil- 
dren gave groups of names of things belonging to the 
same class.—J. 7. Metcalf (Vermont). 

380. Phillips, A. An analytical and comparative 
study of the Binet-Simon test responses of 1,306 
Philadelphia school children with an attempt to 
evaluate and grade the separate tests. P. l. 
Clin., 1932, 21, 1-38.—The 1,306 children were drawn 
from three grades, as follows: 406 from grade III, 
500 from grade V, and 400 from grade VI. The data 
are analyzed to show the relationship between the de- 
gree of acceleration or retardation and the percentage 
of passes on the tests. Tables are also presented in 
which the tests are arranged in order of difficulty. 
The author gives reasons for preferring Witmer’s 
method of placing tests in appropriate year-groups 
to those of Binet and Terman. The study further re- 
veals a much greater proportionate increase in 
passes between grade III and grade V than between 
grade V and grade VI. The author suggests that 
during the former interval the child “makes such 
rapid growth intellectually that the ten year level 
might be ealled the intellectual level.”"—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 

381. Stagner, R. Scoring weighted item tests; a 
short-cut method. Person. J., 1932, 11, 174-176.— 
A method is deseribed whereby multiple-weighted 
tests can be scored with a considerable saving of time 
and probably increase in accuracy as compared with 
the use of stencils. This method consists essentially 
of the following steps: (1) eliminating negative 
weights by adding a constant to all weights; (2) ar- 
ranging these weights on a mimeographed sheet in 
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and negative a fixed amount, and this 
amount can subtracted from the total seore, or 


382. Tryon, BR. C. So-called group factors as de- 
terminers of abilities. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 403- 
439.—In a previous paper the author examined ten 
experiments on interrelation of abilities by the tetrad 
analysis, and coneluded that the evidence failed to 
support S ’s two-factor theory and necessi- 
tated a theory of multiple factors. In this paper he 
examines the assertion of the two-factorists that they 
had satisfactorily rationalized the too-large tetrad 
differences into consistency with the “G” theory by 
postulating a number of disturbing group factors. 
After examining several reported studies by two- 
factorists (Spearman, Davey, Stephenson, Garrett, 
ete.) he finds that the tetrads do not fall into any 
such simple as to indicate the existence of a 
few clear-cut factors. He suggests that the two- 
factor hypothesis must be shown not only to be sta- 
tistieally consistent with the facts, and to make psy- 
chological sense, but must also be consistent with the 
facts of biology and of genetics determined inde- 
pendently. He believes that such consistency is lack- 
ing.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

[See also abstracts 331, 345.] 
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MARUZEN COMPANY, Toxro; FERNANDO MACHADO & CIA, Porro. 
pon ee REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 
re ate teen containing 100 to 120 pages) 


“SCIENTIA” Edited by F. Bottazzi, G. Bruni, F. Enriques 


IS THE ONLY REVIEW the contributors to which are really international. 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW that has a really world-wide circulation. 


© (esti of al sleneas; the history of the sien, mathomatin astronomy, eclgy, Physi, 
estio sciences: history sciences, mathematics, astrono ’ cs, 
haihiier ~ biology, psychology and sociology. ro os 
1s tan ean aeneerseea Sa See eealy nines 
—/ numerous and important articles and nos tue 
wi e means of knowing, in a summary an ihetie form, 
other branches of knowledge. sae 
1S Te OS ee Sag Sen P ee ene Be met Rees mee of 
science in the whole world. 


The articles are in the 


cogs t ology 
‘ne chief Pcs sony of all the 


published of their authors, and every number has a su 
pre Ey French translation of all the articles that are not French. The review is thus s completely 
le to those who know only French. Write for a free to the General Secretary of 
“Scientia,” Milan, sending 12 cents in stamps of your country y to cover packing and postage. ) 


SUBSCRIPTION $10, post free OFFICE: Via A. De Togni, 12 
General Secretary: Dr. Paoto Bonerti Milan (116) 





A COMPREHENSIVE ABSTRACTING anp INDEXING JOURNAL or rae WORLD'S LITERATURE 
mv THEORETICAL anp APPLIED BIOLOGY, EXCLUSIVE or CLINICAL MEDICINE 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Under the Auspices of the Union of American 
Biological Societies, with the Cooperation of Biologists Generally 


l publishes concise and intelligent ab- 
stracts contributed by thousands of 
pecialists from every field of theoret- 

ical cal ae applied biology; 


2 furnishes annually: (a) an author in- 

me i ge alphabetic sub- 
in c) a complete vente 

ch soos an adequate approach 

to taxonomic (and much non-taxonomic) 

information on a group basis; 


searches over 5000 journals repre- 

senting every civilized language, ab- 
stracts all pertinent matter in English 
but gives the citation in the original 
language; 


4, charges for this service $15.00 per 
annual volume with a special rate 

of $9.00 to individuals who pay for the 

subscription from their private purse. 


Orders and correspondence should be addressed to 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, omrvansrrr or parverivanis, pHmLADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 





American Journal of Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell University. 
Sthecipon 8650, pages annually. Edited by M. F. Washburn, Madison Bentley, K. M. Dallenbach, and 


Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 


Journal of Genetic Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Clark Universi ~ 
eee $14.00 per annum; $7.00 per volume. 1,000 pages annually (2 Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Qua Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. Founded 1891. 


chological Review—Princeton, N. 
~~ ologial Review $40 pages annually a TD Sige tomes enews 
Bi-monthly. General econo ven 1894. 


Psychological M fay remy gs Review Company. 
Subscription $6. vol. fo nny pages. pad 
peer rg einige Founded ts. 5. 


Psychological Index—Princeton, ied by Wale 5. Hunter pany. 
bscription $4.00. 400-500 pages. Edited Wi S.H cod R R. R. 
Aa annual mi 0500p so mas eh, 11895 aw 


Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.; cha eview Company. 
Subscription $6.00. 720 annually, "Es , Bahienen. 
Monthly (10 numbers). 

Archives of Deychalegy — New York, N. or prolsemee “en 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages per volume. Edited by RS. Woodwerth. 
Without axed dates, each number a single experimental study. Founded 1906. 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J.; American Psychological 
tion. 


Subscription $5.00. 448 pages annually. Edited by H T. Moore. 
Quarterly. Abnormal and social. Founded tad aye 


Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia, Pa.; Clinic Press. 
” Subscription $3.00. 288 pages. aed by Lightner Wine 
Without fixed dates (quarterly). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 


Psychoanalytic Review—Washington, D. C.; 3617 10th St., N. W. 
_ Subscription $6.00. S00 pages annually. Edited by W. A. White and S, E. Jelliffe. 
Quarterly. Psychoanalysis. Founded 1913. 
ournal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N -+ Paychological Review Company. 
J pee $7.00. 900 pages annually. Edited by Sane Fernberger . 
Experimental psychology. 


al of Applied Psychology—Baltimore, Md.; Williams & Wilkins Company. 
a $5.00. 400 annually. Edited by James P. Porter. 
Bi-monthly. Founded isi? 


ournal of Compara pinta aw 9 Perey Md.; Williams & Wilkins Com 
J Sunerption $5.0 per Two volumes a year. Edited by Knight Dunlop and Robert M, 


Founded 1921. 
Comparative Psychology Monegsagho—Baltimore, Md. Md.; The Johns Tics Hoghine Press. 
Published without fixed detén, ech number a single research: Founded 1922. 
Genetic Monographs—Worcester, Mass. ; Clark Universi a 
Subscription $ pos aun: See 1,000 pages annually Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Monthly. Each number one complete research. Child behavior, Mee ~y and comparative psychology. 
Bie 3 Oe 
“Subcom a0. 7 70 page annually Bad ty Wine jatter S. Hunter and R. . Willoughby. 
Journal of General Worcester, Mass. ; Po S aeateieiy Pria 


Psychology— 
Subscri annum; volume. pages annually (2 volumes). Edited by Carl Murchison 
Cuore" inpekenaal tteaaie  roteeae._1 060 pags i.) tanae. 


Journal of Social Wesenster, Bas. : Clark University Press. 


yg < . pod yet Edited by John Dewey and Cs Murchison. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


EDITED BY 
HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton University (Review) 

S. W. FERNBERGER, University or Pennsytvania (J. Exper. Psych.) 
WALTER S. HUNTER, Crark University (Index and Abstracts) 
HENRY T. MOORE, Sxrpmore Coiiece (J. Abn. and Soc. Psychol.) 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Princeton University (Monographs) 
EDWARD S. ROBINSON, Yate University ( Bulletin) 





HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Business Editor 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


containing original contributions only, appears bi-monthly, January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 540 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
containing critical reviews of books and articles, psychological news and notes, university notices, and 
announcements, appears monthly (10 numbers), the annual volume comprising about 720 pages. Special 
issues of the BULLETIN consist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL, PSYCHOLOGY 


containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi-monthly, February, April, June, 
August, October, and December, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 900 pages from Jan. 1, 1933. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate topics that 
have appeared during the year. The INDEX is issued annually in June, and may be subscribed for in con- 
nection with the periodicals above, or purchased separately. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


appears monthly, the twelve numbers and an index supplement making a volume of about 700 pages. The 
journal is devoted to the publication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and 
closely related subjects. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it is important to publish 
promptly and as units. The price of single numbers varies according to their size. The MonoGrapus 
appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


appears quarterly, April, July, October, January, the four numbers comprising a volume of 448 pages. 
The journal contains original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psychology, reviews, notes 


and news. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Review: $5.50 (Foreign, $5.75). Index: $4.00 per volume. 
Journal: $7.00 (Foreign, $7.25). Monographs: $6.00 per volume (Foreign, $6.30). 
Bulletin: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Abstracts: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). 
Abnormal and Social: $5.00 (Foreign, $5.25). Single copies $1.50. 
Current numbers: Journal, $1.25; Review, $1.00; Abstracts, 75c; Bulletin, 60c. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Review and Bulletin: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Review and J. Exp.: $11.00 (Foreign, $11.50). 

Bulletin and J. Exp.: $12.00 (Foreign, $12.50). 

Review, Bulletin, and J. Exp.: $16.00 (Foreign, $16.75). 
Review, Bulletin, J. Exp., and Index: $19.00 (Foreign, $19.75). 





Subscriptions, orders, and business communications should be sent to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








A Study of a Community and Its Groups and 
Institutions Conceived of as Behaviors 
of Individuals 


By RICHARD LOUIS SCHANCK 


Mr. Schanck spent several years in a small community in order to study 
the psychological factors underlying the social conditions and the influence 
of the group upon the judgments of individuals. It is one of the most com- 
prehensive studies of its kind, and will undoubtedly be of interest both to 


psychologists and sociologists. 
No. 195 133 pp. $2.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXCHANGE 
507 FIFTH AVENUE Pubiished bi-monthly 
NEW YORK CITY Subscription $3.00 annually 
FUNCTIONS 
I Research, The Psychological Exchange lists titles of research under way, to enable 


inter-communication of those interested in similar problems, and to secure perma- 
nent library refv.znce for unpublished material. 


II Placement Information Service. The Psychological Exchange provides a clearing 
house for those in need of psychologists and ologists who are available for 
employment. For a registration fee of two dollars keyed notices are printed in the 
journal and circulars issued regarding opportunities that arise. is service is 
imited to subscribers. There is no further charge to those who obtain positions 
or to prospective employers. 

III Articles. The Psychological Exchange prints articles regarding psychology as a pro- 
fession. Studies of the duties of the ogist in school, court, prison, mental 
hospital, personnel work, vocational guidance, and industry will appear. A forum 
is maintained for the discussion of professional problems. 


IV News. The Psychological Exchange prints news of the activities of psychologists all 
over the country so that each psychologist may know what his fellows are doing. 
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